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TaARIFF—THE Corns Laws or ENGLAND— 
THEIR EFFECTS UPON THE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AXD AGRICULTTRISTS OF THIS COUN- 
TRY—THE POLICY TO BE PURSUED BY OUR 
GovERN MENT. 





BY WM. H. JANSEN. 

THERE appears to be a notion prevailing among 
many classes of producers, that restrictions upon 
trade are beneficial. But when reasons are demand- 
ed for that opinion, they are at a loss for an answer. 
The very order of nature is opposed to the policy. 
The earth, from the rising of the sun to its setting, is 
differently formed and operated upon by different in- 
fluences. What will flourish in the temperate will 
wither in the torrid zone. Every clime has products 
unlike ; every soil produces things peculiar to itself. 
The labor of man is best employed when it acts in 
harmony with this great — of nature. All repug- 
nant systems are wrong, foolish and deceptive. The 
capacities of the inferior animals are limited. They 
need nothing, beyond the things of the neighborhood 
in which they are placed. But the wants of man are 
infinite—insatiable. He is created to inhabit the 
whole earth, and the products, not of one clime but 
of all, are essential to meet every power of enjoy- 
ment. Any system then, which places difficulties in 
the way of procuring, in the greatest abundance and 
at the cheapest rates, the fruits of every clime, is er- 
roneous. Cheapness of production should be the 
great aim of all legislation. This can only be ac- 
complished by bestowing labor to assist the spon- 
taneous action of the soil, and to improve natural ad- 
vantages. By forcing the earth and attempting to 
make it preduce things contrary to its tendency, it 
will yield much less, and that at great cost. The 
larger the surplus the more we can purchase, by ex- 
change of those things, which other places can pro- 
duce cheaper and of better quality than ourselves. 
But base and selfish motives have counteracted this 
natural order of things by the severest restrictions. 
The tendency of free trade is to make nations de- 
pendent upon each other—to spread intelligence—to 
stimulate enterprise, and, by adding to the strength 
and character of the people, to weaken the influence 
of government. Hence, from early times monarchi- 
cal nations have been striving to make themselves | 
independent; and various measures have been pur- 
sued to accomplish this end. But tariffs upon manu- 
factured articles were not among these That system 
was adopted to raise revenue, not to protect the 
manufacturers. In England the mechanics them- 


selves never favored the measure ; and ‘rom time to | that expansion the manufacturer was enabled to dis- 


time have loudly remonstrated agains’ it. The re- 
strictions upon the corn trade were, however, in- 
tended to favor * - uction of that article. Eng- 
land was surrounded by warlike enemies;—she was 
herself warlike, and her ministers rightly judged that 
to combat long and successfully, she must produce 
within her own domain the — A — — 
tence. Dependence upon others for bread, perhaps 
too, upon an enemy, would render her powerless. 
During a war her machinery would be compelled in 
& measure to stop; she would not, by her manu- 


of the kingdom would be withdrawn for that pur- 
pose. To obviate this dependence, two schemes 
were long and patiently tried. The one was a duty 
upon the exportation of grain. It was supposed that 
by confining it within the kingdom it would be- 
come cheap and abundant. But the large surplus 
which gradually accumulated on hand in prosperous 
years by this restriction discouraged the production. 
Afterwards a policy the reverse was pursued—name- 
ly, a bounty upon the exportation. But this also 
was found to be injurious. Heavy duties were then 
imposed upon the importation. But the number of 
times these duties have been altered, and the very 
fluctuating prices under them show that they have 
not answered expectation. That they have led 
to a more general and thorough cultivation of the 
soil cannot be denied; but that the community is 
richer, the farmers more prosperous, and the nation 
more happy, is not equally certain. During their 
operation grain has been ruinously low. Whenever 
the crops were small, the price would rise so high as 
to ruin the manufacturers. These would then enter 
upon the cultivation of the soil, and the capital upon 
which they had been operating would be turned in 
the same way. Thus, by diminishing the market 
for the farmer, and increasing the supply of grain, 
the price would fall very low. Indeed this is always 
the consequence of high relative prices; they will 
always be followed by a corresponding depression. 


—that the interests of the consumer and the interests 
of the producer are dependent upon each other. 
What injures the one injures the other. The pros- 
wd of each is determined by the prosperity of 

th. Many of the farmers themselves had the wis- 
dom to see this; and in 1815 a protest was entered 
by ten of the richest landholders in England, against 
the corn laws. A few of their reasons I will ex- 
tract. 

‘* Because we are adverse, in principle, to all new 
restraints upon commerce. We think it certain that 
public prosperity is best promoted by leaving uncon- 
trolled the free currents of national industry; and we 
wish rather by well considered steps, to bring back 
our commereial legislation to the straight and sim- 
ple line of wisdom, than to increase the deviation by 
subjecting additional and extensive branches of the 

ublic interest to fresh systems of artificial and in- 
jJurious restrictions. Because that the expectations 
of ultimate benefit from this measure are founded on 
a delusive theory. We cannot persuade ourselves 
that this law will ever contribute to produce plenty, 
cheapness or steadiness of price. Solongasit ope- 
rates at all, its effects must be the opposite of these. 
Monopoly is the parent of scarcity, of dearness and 
of uncertainty. To cut off any of the sources of supply 
can only tend to lessen its abundance, to close 
against ourselves the cheapest market for any com- 
modity, and enhance the price at which we purchase 
it, and to confine the consumer of corn to the pro- 
duce of his own country, is to refuse to ourselves 
the benefit of that provision, which Providence itself 
has made for equalizing to man the variations of 
climates and seasons.’’ 

These views have been sustained and confirmed 
by experience. In 1817, the price of grain was very 
low; and in 1821, so depressed was its value that 
Parliament appointed a committee to inquire into 
the cause. Since that time the prices have been 
very fluctuating. For the last ten years two causes 
operated to keep the prices more steady in England. 
One was large importations from Ireland. Another, 
the great expansion of the credit system. Through 


pose of his goods in foreign, and particularly in 
American markets, so well as to pay a fair price for 
his grain. But in 1837, when that system exploded, 
our markets became comparatively closed, and the 
greatest distress pervaded the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Thousands left, and are now leaving their 
employments to cultivate the soil, and in a year or 
two, grain will again become as low as it is now 
high. But how do these restrictions affect our farm- 
ers? Many of them suppose that they are hostile to 
their interests. But the reverse is directly the case. 





factures, be able to purchase her grain, and the coin 
8 


There is nothing truer in political economy than this | ; 


refuse to take from us the only means of payment— 
our produce—they must take up with the conse- 

uences ; and that is more ruinous to themselves 
than tous. When they have trusted us as long as 
they dare, they will stop the importation and insist 
— payment. We will tell them that we will pay 
when we can dispose of our grain. They may sue our 
merchants, and cause great embarrassment and dis- 
tress in our mercantile community, but they them- 
selves suffer equally. By the stoppage of their ma- 
chinery, their workmen are discharged, the markets 
for their farmers become broken up, additional la- 
borers are employed in the cultivation of the soil, 
and grain finally becomes very low. But our coun- 
try has their goods, and is happy in the possession 
of them; while they have our ‘ evidences of debt’ to 
satisfy their raging appetites. 

Read the horrid scenes of misery now exhibiting 
in their manufacturing districts. Read the accounts 
of crimes, murder, riot, and theft, to the commission 
of which necessity has driven the poor factoryman, 
and then say which country suffers most by the re- 
strictions upon the corn trade. They may import 
upon credit as much as they please, it cannot injure 
our farmers, though it may ruin our merchants. But 
while these heavy importations, and this over-trading 
cannot injure the pecuniary interests of the country, 
or take away its wealth, yet it makes our merchants 
2 same upon foreigners, and gives them an undue 
influence : and at the same time it is injurious to the 
morals of the country to a certain extent. And these 
considerations often induce me to wish for home 
markets. In many parts of our country we have 
very great natural advantages for manufacturing; 
almost as great as those possessed by England. In 
order to have those advantages improved we must 
give our manufacturers a chance. Now the corn 
laws are peculiarly favorable to them. The high 

rice which the Englishman must pay for his 

read inereases the cost of manufacturing. And 
when that price rises much higher than in other 
countries, the manufacturer is shut out of for- 
eign markets; his workmen are discharged, his 
capital is reduced, and the cheapness, quantity and 

uality of his fabrics are very much diminished. At 
the same time this very exclusion, while it increases 
the price of bread in England, cheapens it abroad; 
thus giving our manufacturer a double advantage over 
the Englishman. If the foreign manufacturer could 
get his grain 25 per cent cheaper, his goods would 
come 25 per cent cheaper in our ports, and our home 
manufacturer would be injured just 25 per cent by 
the operation. I say then, it is clear that the corn 
laws are peculiarly favorable to our manufacturers, 
and by building them up, a home market is prepar- 
ing for our farmers. Now if the corn laws were re- 
pealed we would have to compete with the conti- 
nental producers, and we would have to conform to 
their prices in the English market; and the cheap- 
ness of grain in that market would forever crush the 
efforts of the manufacturers of this country. Should 
not those farmers then, who wish to see manufactures 
flourish in this country, look rather with pleasure 
than dislike upon the corn laws? If our farmers can 
produce grain as cheap as the Englishman with these 
restrictions in his favor, why cannot our manufac- 
turers furnish goods as cheap? Their natural ad- 
vantages are as great, perhaps greater. It is true 
that labor abroad ig, cheaper than it is here. But 
the cost of bringing foreign goods into our market 
will more than make up that difference. Besides, 
this additional price of labor will extend the market 
and increase our consumption. This was the con- 
clusion to which the late committee appointed by 
the House of Commons to inquire into the effect of 
import duties arrived. They say that ‘‘the coun- 
tries in which the rate of wages is lowest are not al- 
ways those which manufacture most successfully, 
and your committee are persuaded that the best ser- 
vice that could be rendered to the industrious class- 
es of the community would be to extend the field of 
labor, and of demand for labor, by an extensiorf of 
our commerce, and that the supplanting of the pre- 
sent system of protection and prohibition by a mode- 





If foreign nations will throw their goods upon us and 


rate tariff would encourage and multiply, most bene- 
ficially for the state and for the esple, our com- 
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mercial transactions.” This is undoubtedly true. | Will not, then, farmers who wish for home markets, 


If England would take in exchange the products of and our manufacturers, see this? 


While, therefore, 


| is sent from this country! Grain is produced cheaper 
| in many places upon the continent of Europe than it 


other countries at fair prices, her commerce would | would oppose any duties which would tax one class | is here. It is supposed by many English writers, that 
be as extensive as that exchange, and her laborers, to support another, and cut us off from the purchase 


would be prosperous and happy. 


But these restric- | at the cheapest prices of foreign articles, and insist 


tions increase the price of manufacturing to a great upon the privileges of free trade, I would at the 


extent. 


Under them the manufacturer must have same time put the domestic manufacturers on an 


a much larger capital than we need here, and that | equal or with those of other countries, by cut- 
all 


difference of capital will more than compensate for | ting down 
Why then, with all these | to 
advantages in his favor, cannot the American manu-| our mechanics. New-York, 


the difference of interest. 


There is a difficulty somewhere, 
But first, let me 


facturer succeed ? 
which I will presently explain. 


fictitious systems, which enable them 
ood our country with their goods, and overwhelm 
Sept. 1841. 
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ask, would a tariff protect him? J answer, no. No Ty Cornn-Laws oF ENGLAND—THE CAUSES 


system which takes from the consumer to assist the 
producer can ever succeed; for just as much as it 
takes from the consumer, just so much it lessens his 
ability to buy, and shuts up the market. Mr. Dela- 
van says that goods are cheaper in consequence of a 
tariff—but this is erroneous. That they may be dur- 
ing an excited competition, is very likely. But that 
competition cannot last long. If it could, then there 


| 
| 


OF THE FAILURES AND DIFFICULTIES OF 
ourR MECHANICS—BEING A CONTINUATION 
OF A FORMER PAPER. 


BY WM. H. JANSEN. 


In my last article, I said that the corn-laws did not 
metedidly injure our farming interests; that the small- 


is no need of a tariff. But if there is no need of a| o¢ the amount of produce taken from us by Great Bri- 


tariff, and if, in consequence of that tariff, goods 
continue as cheap, or become cheaper, must not the 
domestic manufacturer fail? The effects of tariffs 
are to raise prices. And the difference between the 
price of the home and foreign article would come 
out of the pockets of the consumer. Hence the 
more he buys of the home manufacture, the less he 
will be out of pocket. If he is a prudent man, he 
will buy in proportion to his sales, and this would 
shut up the market to that extent for the manufactur- 
er. The operation of a tariff upon manufactured ar- 
ticles would operate upon our farmers, merchants, 
planters, and the consumers of such merchandize, 
just as the duties upon corn do upon the mechanics 
of England, ruining them, and at the same time not 
benefiting those whom the duties were designed to 
protect. Besides, it would cripple and injure our 
export trade, and prevent us from enjoying the luxu- 
ries of other climes and countries in the greatest 
abundance. 


Upon the cotton and tobacco grower it would ope- | a 
rate severely. It would lessen their ability to raise = 


and export the same amount, and thus give an o 


portunity to other places to compete successfully | 1s32------- 
A rp 


with them in the production of those articles. 


tariff then, would only injure the manufacturer. But | j935....... 
I know that there are many farmers who think that | 1836------ 


under a tariff they will get more for their grain; and 


this leads many to favor the system. But this can- | 1839 


not be, because that will enhance still more the cost 
of manufacturing here, and enable the foreigner to 
import his goods. The more the farmers demand for 
their grain, the sooner they will ruin the manufac- 
turers. And the cheaper they produce, the sooner 
manufacturers will flourish. If any of the farmers 


of the north wish for home markets, they must not | 


oppose those foreign laws which increase the cost of 
foreign articles, and injure their commerce, but rath- 
er rejoice at the stupidity of their originators, and 
at the same time oppose any fictitious systems which 
facilitate the importations of those articles into our 
country. Under a natural healthy credit system, 
such importations would be in proportion to our ex- 
ports; and such a trade would be beneficial to all. 
But under the banking system, as carried on hereto- 
fore, we obtained immense credit in Europe, and the 
importations were enormous. The merchant would 

‘0 to the state banks and obtain a discount; he would 
then go to the national bank and purchase a bill of 
exchange. This would be sent abroad to buy goods. 
The state banks at the same time would discount 
long notes to the country merchants, which enabled 
them to give a credit to their customers; and through 
that credit the foreign goods which the bill of ex- 
change had imported, come to the hands of the con- 
sumer. Now is not this system hostile to domestic 
manufacturers, and by destroying them, is it not fatal 
to the hope of a home market? Could the same 
importations have come in independent of this sys- 
tem? Certainly not. Yet clear as this is, many of 
our farmers and manufacturers, strange to say, are 
clamorous for the very system which is crushing 
their efforts. Foreigners understand this perfectly 
well, and hence their desire for a continuance of the 
system. Stop that system, and you stop their impor- 
tations beyond the extent of our exports. From 
1828 to 1838, through that system, our imports were 
enormous. But when it exploded, our markets be- 
came comparatively closed to their goods; our ex- 
ports covered our imports, and the greatest distress 
pervaded foreign manufacturing districts. Under 
the operation of a tariff we never could exclude fo- 
reign goods ; they came into our markets in as great 
abundance as they did before the duties were levied ; 
thus showing that a tariff could not keep them out. 
But whenever foreign credits became injured, in 
proportion to that injury their goods were excluded. 
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tain, the fewer goods could be imported by her into 
this country; that the higher the foreign manufac- 
turer was compelled to pay for the means of subsis- 
tence, the more easily we could manufacture for our- 
selyes, and the sooner home markets would be ex- 
tended among us. But before entering into a deeper 
inquiry into these results, let us see what chance our 
farmers could have of a larger market for grain than 
they now enjoy, if the corn-laws were repealed. The 
following table shows the price of English grain per 
quarter since 1820: 





Rye. , Barley. Oats. | Beans. | “Peas. 
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Thus it appears that the average price of British 
wheat per quarter, for the last twenty years, has been 
about fifty-seven shillings, and that other grain is in 
proportion. It also appears how fluctuating prices 
are under those laws; one year furnishing food 
cheap, and the very next placing it beyond the reach 
of the poor—baffling all attempts at er pry | in any 
calculations, and rendering every kind of business 
doubtful and hazardous. ring the same time the 
price of wheat, in the New- York market, has been 
about forty or forty-two shillings per quarter. The 
price of transporting a quarter to Great Britain is 
about twelve shillings sterling, making its cost, in 
the English market, from fifty-two to fifty-four shil- 
lings, and about three shillings lower than the ave- 
rage price of English grain. But the average de- 
ficiency of grain to supply the ge owes is not 
more than 2,500,000 quarters; and in times of the 
greatest scarcity it has not gone beyond 6,000,000 of 
quarters. The following table will show the imports 
of all kinds of grain into Great Britain since 1820, 
the quantum supplied by the United States, and also 
the exports from that country : 
| imported from | United States | Exported from 


all foreign coun-|supplied of that|England, not in- 
tries. amount. cluding freland. 














Years. 





Quarters. Barrels. 


1,921, 105 


Quarters. 
223, 507 
452,059 
364, 285 
305, 368 
145, 544 


48, 996 
75, 459 
72, 376 
34, 698 
63, 073 

238, 199 
93, 768 
159, 499 











How small an amount of grain does it seem then 
is wanted by England from other countries to suppl 
her population! and when there is a want, how little 





* The exports du: the remaini ears was trifli owing 
toa failure of — ae —™ 


Polish wheat can be imported into the English mar- 
ket at about forty-eight shillings per quarter, and 
much of it is of a very superior quality. Russian 
wheat can be imported at about forty-five shillings, 
and from Odessa at about forty shillings; though the 
latter is inferior to English or American grain. The 
above table shows, that when there is a scarcity in 
the English market, that other places supply the 
greatest amount, and that our exports are compara- 
tively trifling. It may be said that if the corn-laws 
were repealed, the English farmers would be ruined ; 
but this is not true. England can produce grain 
quite as cheap as other nations can afford to import 
thither. There is, however, considerable land not 
naturally adapted to the growing of grain, and this 
might be thrown into pastures by foreign — 
tion. This does not amount to one-seventh of the 
whole. But should it amount to more, we could not 
supply much of the demand produced by this cause. 
Russia is just shaking off the shackles of barba- 
rism, and turning her hands to the arts and sciences. 
Thousands are yearly emigrating thither from Ger- 
many, and she is rapidly advancing in wealth and 
improvement. Her capacity for producing grain is 
as great as that of this country. e same is true of 
Poland and Hungary. Let not our farmers then, be 
deceived into the belief that, if the corn-laws were 
repealed, we could tind in England a very large mar- 
ket for grain. And how baseless now is the argu- 
ment, that because England has corn-laws we must 
have tariffs. If we cannot export all our grain, it is 
natural for us, and also good policy, to endeavor to 
create and extend a home market for its consump- 
tion. The farmers have been cheated into the belief, 
that by laying heavy duties upon manufactured goods 
they would encourage manufactures at home; and 
that the surplus grain would be consumed by our 
mechanics. I would now earnestly ask our farmers 
and mechanics to digest candidly and deliberately 
the following views on the policy of a tariff. 
Prejudices have existed, and do exist, in the minds 
of many in favor of the system ; but they are found- 
ed in the spirit of party, or in contracted views of the 
question. We can manufacture cheaper in this 
country than any other. That we have not done so, 
does not prove conclusively that we cannot. We 
have a large extent of country, embracing every va- 
riety of soil, product and climate. Our rivers are 
large, many and navigable. Most of the materials 
from which articles are manufactured are produced 
in this country. We are three thousand miles from 
Europe ; and separated from it by a boisterous ocean. 
Our people are active, hardy and intelligent. We 
have a population of 17,000,000 of souls, and our 
numbers increase more rapidly than in any other 
nation. Now why can we not manufacture as cheap 
as any other people? Our manufacturer pays for his 
wheat about forty shillings a quarter, and for his 
other grain in proportion. The English manufacturer 
pays for his wheat the average price of fifty-seven 
shillings, and often sixty-six, and more: a ditference 
always of seventeen shillings, and sometimes of 
twenty-six. Our excise laws extend to few articles 
—those of England to almost every thing. Our di- 
rect taxes are small—their’s enormous. Their pub- 
lic debt amounts to over 700,000,000 pounds sterling 
—ours to about 200,000,000 of dollars. Their go- 
vernment is Very expensive—ours comparatively 
economical. All these things give the Americanla- 
borer an immense advantage over the English ope- 
rative. (See the late report of a committee appoint- 
ed to inquire into the operation of duties by Parlia- 
ment, for a confirmation of these views.) Indepen- 
dent of these advantages, no foreign country is suf- 
ficiently extensive to produce most materials within 
herself; hence they must be brought from other 
places. This is peculiarly the case with England. 
Consequently she is compelled to pay the cost of im- 
porting the material, and after it is manufactured, the 
cost of exportation, insurance, the interest on the im- 
mense capital necessary to accomplish this, and the 
ordinary risk and loss. From this country she takes 
cotton ; pays interest on the purchase until the bill is 
sent abroad and discharged, besides the expense of 
taking the cotton home ; and when it is manufactur- 
ed, the same expense and the same interest, until the 
article manufactured therefrom is resold in a foreign 
ort. None of this cost and expense is encountered 
y our manufacturer, or at least only to a trifling de- 
gree. Why, with these very great advantages in 
their favor, cannot our manufacturers succeed ? The 
reason generally given is the difference in the price 
of labor. I have never believed that a good and fair 
price for labor was ever an obstacle to production. 
The better a person is paid, the more active he be- 
comes, and more he accomplishes. If an indi- 
vidual sees before him no prospect of gain, he be- 
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comes dull and indolent. But hold out to him the 
hope of a fair recompense for his labor, and imme- 
diately every energy is fired, every nerve strung, 
every power of his mind awakened. His pace is 
quickened, and the bed upon which much of his time 

assed is scarcely pressed or ruffled. The better 
* is paid, the more he produces. Nor is it true in 
history, that the cheaper the labor the _—_ the 
production. English mechanics are paid much high- 
er wages than those on the continent, yet they can 
manufacture cheaper, and at the same time pay high- 
er for their bread, and every thing else. In the East 
Indies, where cotton is grown, and labor much 
cheaper than on the continent of Europe, they cannot 
compete with England in the manufacture of cotton. 
Why is it? Not because England imposed tariffs 
upon the importation of cotton goods until her facto- 
ries were established. For her own mechanics declare 
they never derived any advantage from those tariffs. 
It is because those higher prices of labor drove them 


ithey are pressed, so will they press 


ordinary and unnatural facilities for the importation 
of goods. Thus a heavy balance of trade soon turn- 
ed against us; specie was demanded of the banks to 
restore it; and they were compelled to discontinue 
their discounts, and insist upon the payment of their 
debts. Thus the very institutions to which our me- 
chanics resorted for aid, were the cause of their ruin. 
Bank discounts are not the kind of capital required 
by our manufacturers. They want permanent loans, 
so that ordinary fluctuations in the market cannot in- 
jure them. Such a capital is possessed by the Eng- 
ish manufacturer. The operations of banks are un- 
steady and uncertain. The least miscalculation, the 
| smallest incident, influences their action. The mis- 
conduct of officers, extravagance, overissues, a drain 
of specie abroad, the failure of a debtor, the insol- 





i vency of another bank, a sudden return of their own 
| paper, and a thousand other causes, will compel them 


to discontinue their discounts ; and in proportion as 
eir debtors. 


to the invention of machinery which has now become | We all know how vacillating the action of banks is; 


su perfect, that the price of cotton goods is not as high 


one moment loaning a the very next re- 


by four-fifths as it was fifty years ago. The fair and | fusing to issne a dollar. ow, is it right that our 
liberal price paid to shoemakers, hatters, chairma-| mechanics should do business upon all these hazards? 
ker :, organ builders, steam engine builders, and ship | and is it reasonable to expect that they will succeed ? 
builders here, does not expose them to destruction | If all these banks had not been chartered, the money 
from foreign competition. The price = abroad to| invested in their stock would have been turned into 
this kind of mechanics is not as great by two-thirds, | factories; and where there is a bank doing a wild 
and yet without any, or a mere nominal protection, | and irregular business. there would now be heard the 
these manufactures have entirely excluded foreign-| sound of the loom and hammer. Money will find an 
ers. The same is true in regard to many similar investment some where ; if so much of the surplus 
arts. Butif the reason given is good, the advantages | capital had not been invested in banks, it would have 
before stated in favor of the American mechanics| been invested in factories. Go over the whole coun- 
will more than compensate for the difference of la-| try—go to the capitalist, and to those who are mak- 
bor. So in regard to the difference in the interest of ing more money than they expend, and ask them for 
money. Prices abroad being so much higher, and a loan. They will tell you that it is already invested 
the capital employed in importing the material and_| in the stock of some banking company, or some state 
exporting the fabrics so much greater, a much larger) or city stock. Private capitalists are not generally 
amount of money is employed than is necessary hcre.| borrowers; they seldom have creditors; hence, when 
Now, if many arts have grown up among us without ; hard and pressing times come, they are not forced to 
protection, and the laborers are well paid, why can-| crowd their debtors, and those mechanics who have 
not all? They can. The reason that they have not| borrowed from them are safe. Such capitalists also 
is this: About the time the tariff was imposed an im-| loan out their money safely and cautiously. They 





mense national bank was established, and immedi-| 
ately after it, several similar institutions in the States. | 
All the available wealth of the country was turned | 
into the stock of these institutions, or bound by notes. 
given to them. Hence the capital which might and | 
would have been loaned to mechanics for years was 
drawn around these banks, and the manufacturer 
who wished a capital to operate upon, was compelled 
to resort to these institutions. Here, instead of se- 
curing a permanent loan, he was compelled to take | 
adiscountat sixty orninety days. Now thisisnot the 
kind of capital fora mechanic. The banks having 
a large amount of money were, of course, desirous 
to loan it out; and judging, as the mechanics did, 
that the tariff would protect them from foreign com- 
petition, they discounted their notes freely. But 
soon they found they had issued so largely as to en- 
danger their safety ; and instead of continuing to ac- 
commodate the mechanic, they suddenly withdrew 
his capital from him, and he fell into ruins. 

Such is the history of 1821 and 22. Besides, the 
larze banking capital of the country stimulated many 
unacquainted with the business to rush into it; to 
erect factories in places ill suited for such establish- 
ments, and where they had no natural advantages. 
Thus, as by magic, we saw beautiful edifices start- 
ing up among us; but as the spindle was about to 
move, the banks, upon whose notes these things were 
founded, suddenly checked their issues; and when 
the mechanic came for a further loan, or for the re- 
newal of a note, they insisted upon payment of their 
debts. We all remember the days of 1833, ’34, ’35, 
and ’36. The banks flooded the country with their 
money. Speculators were everywhere laying out 
villages. Mechanics were expending large sums 
upon their factories, and running into all kinds of ex- 
travagance. And where and how did they get their 
money ? Why all that was necessary was to sign the 
name to a slip of paperand offer it toa bank. Here 
money was pressed upon them. The officers would 
declare that they would always be happy to discount 
or renew their paper. Thus the speculator and me- 
chanic were led on, expecting, when their notes be- 
came due, to obtain a renewal, or if a renewal could 
not be had, to obtain a loan at some other bank to 
pay the note that was falling due. I ask our farmers 
and mechanics to look around them, and say whether 
this was not the case. 

But these things could not last. The reaction in 
1837 forced the banks to check their issues, and to 
insist upon the payment of their debts. Thus all 
dealing with such institutions were thrown into bank- 
‘uptcy ; and such has been the whole history of those 
ats which depended upon bank discounts for a capi- 
tai At the same time that our mechanics were thus 
clinging to the banks for support, those institutions 


must be convinced that the debtor will act honestly 
and industriously, and that his business will be pro- 
fitable. Consequently all speculators are thus cut off 
from the possession of the surplus capital of the coun- 
try, and those obtain it who will use it to produce 
vomething of value. But when this wealth is lodged 
in banks, and they have the loaning of it, those often 
get it who ought not to have it; and if the honest me- 
chanic procures any, it is only for sixty or ninety 
days; and then he must take it subject to all the ha- 
zards I have before stated. If we look over the coun- 
try we will find those manufacturers doing well who 
are independent of banks; while those who are con- 
nected with them are in ruins. 

It may be said that a reduction of bank paper 
would reduce prices to the same low point at which 
they stand in other countries. Those who take this 
view of the case make money the basis of business, 
and not the simple measure uf value. Now, it is not 
because a bank has a charter that its notes are valu- 
able; but because it is supposed to have property to 
the value of its notes. Take away from a company 


worth one hundred thousand dollars its charter, or | 


the right to issue notes in the form of money, and 
you will still leave it a credit to the amount of its as- 
sets. That credit may be pledged by evidences of 
debt issued by such company for such purposes as it 
chooses; and they will readily be taken by all hav- 
ing dealings with such an institution or body. Bank 
notes are only a substitute for individual notes. 
When a bank discounts, it is upon a note received 
from theexchanger. Now, if the bank bills were not 
circulated, the notes which are taken by the banks 
would be. It is true, they would not be quite as 
convenient as bank notes, but they would be just as 
safe as such notes, because the safety of bank bills 
depend upon the goodness of notes discounted. 
There never need be any fear of a want of a medi- 
um of exchange. It arises upon trade; and the 
greater the trade the more that medium is extended. 
Between Europe and America little gold and silver 
passes, and no bank notes. And the immense debts 
of the two continents are contracted and paid through 
individual paper. Now, if in every country where 
there is a bank, the capital of that bank had been in- 
vested in some manufacturing company, and that 
company had been prudent and prosperous, there is 
no doubt that it would have been so far trusted, that 
its notes would have been received and circulated 
with as much ease and security as the bills of banks. 
Thus, then, the banking capital that is now loaned 
to speculators and knaves in an irregular and fitful 
manner, might be made the permanent basis for the 
manufacture of particular articles; and by issuing 
its credit in the hom, of notes in the payment of work 
done, or materials furnished for its business, a safer 





were holding out to the foreign manufacturer extra- 


and steadier medium of exchange would be furnish- 














ed than we now possess. The issues of the Hudson 
and Delaware Canal Company Bank are of this na- 
ture. They discount no individual notes, but all 
their capita! is employed upon their works. In pay- 
ment of hands, and in the purchase of property to be 
used upon the canal, instead of insisting upon gold 
and silver, the creditors generally take the notes of 
the company. Now, itis notthe charter giving them 
the right to issue these notes as money that makes the 
notes any better. Those bills would be just as valua- 
ble if the company had no charter; and were it not 
for the restraining clause inthe statute upon the right 
to issue notes as money, they would circulate just as 
freely. Just so it would be with the large concen- 
tration of capital in any other business. And who 
can calculate the immense benefits which the coun- 
try would have received, had a large portion of the 
banking capital of the country been employed in this 
way, instead of being loaned and squandered among 
persons who have made a bad use of it ? Then there 
could have been no fluctuations, caused by the quan- 
tity of exchange; for the exchange or currency 
would always be in proportion to the business done. 
And foreign manufacturers would not have been en- 
abled to import their goods without taking an equi- 
valent in the produce of the country. The idea that 
the price of labor would fall if bank notes were not 
issued is absurd, for another medium of exchange 
would immediately be furnished. 

My limits will not allow me to enter more deeply 
into this branch of the subject; but I entreat our 
manufacturers carefully and deliberately to peruse 
my views, and to decide according to the justness of 
my argument. I know that there are strong and in- 
veterate prejudices in favor of restrictive systems and 
loose banking operations, but I am convinced, that 
while the one does not benefit the mechanic, the 
other injures him. A writer in this paper (Mr. Lip- 
pincott) says, ‘‘ There cannot be a doubt but that the 
high wages and full employment given to labor by 
our protecting tariffs, have been the means of greatly 
increasing emigration to the country, and have pro- 
duced that result in three ways: Ist. the high price 
of labor ; 2nd, the ready home market, and the bet- 
ter prices wey to agricultural products ; and 3rd, 
the diminished demand thereby caused for labor in 
Europe.’? Now it is not true that emigration has 
been greatest to this country when we had protective 
tariffs. But on the contrary, the emigration was al- 
ways greatest when our banks were so deranged that 
we could not purchase foreign goods. For the last 
two years emigration has been greater than ever be- 
fore. I stated in a former number, that the farmers 
and laborers could not get higher prices under a ta- 
riff without counteracting the protection intended to 
be afforded by the tariff, or destroying the manufac- 
turer. That point is too plain for argument. Neither 
is it true that there was a ready home market opened 
by the tariff. From the very time the duties were 
laid to the hour of th2 compromise act, the manufac- 
turers were continuzlly petitioning for an increase of 
duties, and foreign goods came in as abundantly as 
they did before the Futies were laid. 

The effects of tariffs are as I have said before, to 
cripple export trade. Suppose now, that as Mr. Lip- 
pincott has stated, wheat should advance one shilling 
per bushel under the operation of a tariff. Then, as 
long as the farmer raised just grain enough for the 
consumption of the country, he could get this ad- 
vance. But suppose, owing to very good crops, 
there was a surplus of grain, what would be the con- 
sequence ? Why the surplus must be shipped abroad. 
This cannot be done until the price of wheat here 
falls below the price in foreign markets. The sur- 
plus brings down the price to what grain is selling 
for in foreign countries; but will the price of the 
manufacturers fall in proportion and at the same 
time? Oh no. The quantity of grain produced in 
each year differs very much. At one time there 
would be a large surplus, at another a little more 
than a sufficiency. But by shutting our ports against 
the goods of other countries whenever we have a sur- 
plus of any commodity, we have great difficulty of 
disposing of that surplus, because other nations will 
prefer purchasing of those to whom they can sell in 
return. I am satisfied that our manufacturers want 
no protections. I believe I have shown that they 
possess advantages for the successful prosecution of 
their business not enjoyed by any other people. Will 
they yield them up, and will they sustain systems 
which are neutralizing all their efforts? I hope, I 
trust not, but that they will have clearer views of 
the subject, and act accordingly. 

New- York, Oct. 1841. 


[The first of the foregoing articles was designed 
for our October No., but was excluded by other mat- 
ter. We have, therefore, deemed it no more than 
justice to the writer to insert both articles in this No. 
—Eps. Nortn. Licnut.]} 
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BY ISAAC K. LIPPINCOTT. 


In all legislation or arrangements affecting great 
national interests, as a general rule, sudden and ex- 
tensive changes are injurious; and as the reduction of 
duties under the compromise act on many articles of 
imported goods coming in direct competition with the 
manufactures of this country will be very great, as 
already shown in my statement published in your 
October number, I wish to call the attention of your 
readers to one fact, in addition to those already pre- 
sented on that subject, which is this :—In this coun- 
try, the system of credits is so vastly extensive, that 
nearly all our business relations and transactions 
are based to a great extent on credit. Goods 
are imported into the country on credit, sold by 
the importer to the jobber, and by him again to the 
retailer, and by the retailer to the consumers on cre- 
dit. Our manufacturing operations are in part con- 
ducted on credit, and the products of them sold on 
credit. Lands are sold on credit, and the state go- 
vernments have undertaken, and some of them very 
unfortunately, great state improvements on credit, 
so that a vast amount of indebtedness is existing be- 
tween individuals to each other, from individuals to 
the banks, and from the state governments to our 
own citizens and foreigners to an amount probably 
exceeding one thousand millions of dollars. 

Part of these debts were contracted some a 
ago when property and production were much high- 
er than now, which has already considerably reduced 
the ability of the debtors to pay their interest and 
discharge those debts, and particularly our state go- 
vernments. The tendency of a reduction of duties is 
to bring prices of the imported articles lower, and 
of course correspondingly to reduce the prices of our 
own products coming in direct competition with 
them, and also as a natural consequence all other 
articles to which the labor employed in producing 
the articles thus reduced could be diverted or turned ; 
and hence, in addition to the fact and consideration 
that the excess of imports induced by the lowering 
of duties would cause shipments of specie, and a re- 
duction of currency as shown in my former commu- 
nication, this additional cause will operate to reduce 
the prices of all agricultural as well as manufactur- 
ed products, and thereby reduce the circulating me- 
dium of the country, and value or price of all real 
estate, and greatly diminish the means of payment 
of existing contracts, and operate very injuriously 
upon debtors and all classes except those who are 
only creditors and well secured, and money-lenders 
living on fixed incomes, or on the emoluments of 
office, where the pay is not reduced ——— : 
and these, and these only, will be benefited. And 
our state governments must also find their difficulties 
increased both in getting the means of finishing their 
improvements, and of paying their interest. There 
is another important consideration connected with 
this subject, viz:—There are many persons who have 
been accustomed to receive a fixed price for their 
labor, who will not work and submit to any reduction 
in that price until compelled by actual neces:ity ; 
and when the duties shall be reduced, there will be 
some branches of manufacture that may be continu- 
ed with reductions in prices of the raw material 
and provisions, and such a reduction of wages as 
would still enable their workmen to live with dimi- 
nished expenses; but many of those workmen rather 
than submit to such reductions wil] obstinately per- 
sist until their means of subsistence are all gone and 
necessity forces them to it, and in that way much 
that might, under a different order of things, be 
saved to them, and produced by their labor would be 
lost to them and the country. The proof of this po- 
sition is to be found in the numerous turns out for 
wages that have occurred in this and other countries, 
by combinations of workmen of which so much has 
been heard; and no doubt there are numerous indi- 
vidual cases, the knowledge of which does not come 
to the public. 

It is probable that members of Congress of some 
of the Southern states will insist that the 20 per cent 
proviso, attached to the land distribution bill, is a 
new and additional stipulation on the part of the 
North to adhere to the compromise act, but from all 
that I can see or now understand of present pros- 
pects, 20 per cent will not give sufficient revenue 
for support of Government, and payment of the na- 
tional debt; and therefore there must be some new 
arrangement, and consequently no distribution under 
that act with that proviso ; and in my opinion it would 
be far better fur even the states most embarrassed to 
do without their shares of the distribution than with 
out a protective tariff; but I think both would be 
best, and just and right, and that to refuse now to 
give to our manufactures a living protection would 
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be a violation of faith on the part of that government 

and legislation that called them into existence by a 

protective policy. 

It is my design to present a fair and full statement 
of facts, and not a fallacious one-sided argument, 
and therefore I must mention one fact that will pre- 
vent such an immense influx of foreign goods again 
as flowed in upon us in 1835 and 1836, which is this 
—then a vast amount was imported in payment for 
the loans negotiated on state credit or state loans; 
but now state credit is not current in England, nor 
is mercantile, nor are banks, rail-road and canal 
stocks, or individual credit as it then was, nor is it 
desirable that it should be so; that although we may 
import enough to take our specie, which 1s the basis 
of our circulating medium, and all other things that 
they will receive of us, and ruin many of our manu- 
facturing establishments, there is a limit beyond 
which we cannot go in our importations; and as | 
have before said, we shall be compelled to manufac- 
ture under diminished prices, and the hardships and 
evils of the change will be most severely felt by the 
agricultural, manufacturing, laboring and debtor 
portions of the community. Here will be evils vo- 
luntarily submitted to by the majority imposed by 
the minority, as I believe, without any correspond- 
ing benefits. However, I do not yet despair of re- 
lief; and if the people will but inquire into and un- 
derstand our true position, and act as is their duty to 
do, all may yet be well; and a great, and in my 
opinion a heavy and fearful responsibility rests on 
the present Congress of the United States; and I yet 
have a hope that the good of the country may in this 
particular case trrumph over considerations of party 
policy, and the true interests of the country be made 
the rule of action. 

Being desirous that the article which I prepared 
for the October No. of the Northern Light, should be 
as nearly accurate in all its details and principles as 
possible, and wishing also to give as much informa- 
tion as I can, I annex an explanation of the es- 
timate, made in reference to the expenses of im- 
porting goods and also some additional observations 
on that subject. 

Having stated 10 per cent as my opinion of the 
average cost of importing European goods into this 
country exclusive of exchange and duties, and wish- 
ing to ascertain as far as practicable the correctness 
of that judgment I have made inquiries of several 
importers in the city of New-York of different kinds 
of goods; the result of their answers is as follows : 
On woollen cloths and cassimeres, 

blankets and baizes, 

Cotton goods, consisting of mole- 
skins, cords and other pantaloon 
stuffs, &c . 2 

making an average of about 9 per cent. 

Fine muslins and fancy cotton 
goods, including cambric mus- 
lin and hosiery, «...+.-++++++- 

Silks and other fancy goods will 
cost about the same, say....... 

Crockery ware in general, 

Bar iron per ton or freight, 10s. 
sterling, 

5 per cent insurance on freight, ... 

1 per cent insurance on cost of say 


preeeree eee ee ee 


Interest, 


74 to 10 per ct. 


- 


tae aemmancad ihbwa 7 - 


53 «c 
53 “ce 
123 “15 


or on a cost of £6 10s sterling, ... 13 

And the smollen rolled iron and pig taken togeth- 
er will probably average about the same. On hard- 
ware the usual practice is for duties, exchange and 
all other expenses, including transportation to Liver- 
pool, to add to the cost of $4.44, the nominal pound 
sterling, for heavy coarse goods 65 per cent ; but 60 
per cent is about the true amount, and for Shef- 
field goods, consisting chiefly of cutlery, &c., 50 
percent. But the actual cost is about 45, and if 
from these we deduct for duty 25, and exchange 9 
per cent, it will leave for the first 26 per cent, and the 
other 11 percent; and as the proportionate amounts 
of these imported are about 40 per cent of the higher 
to 60 of the lower cost of import, it will make it 
average about 17 per cent. 

These, above enumerated, are the goods which 
chiefly come in competition with our own manufac- 
tures ; and of cottons and woollens averaging about 
9 per cent, the amount is the largest, if we except 
silks; therefore my estimate of 10 per cent for the 
average cost of importing goods into this country 
from Europe, cannot vary much from the actual 
average cost, which, on account of the difference in 
the amounts imported of the different kinds, and the 
variation in prices of freight and other expenses at 
different times make it impossible to give the rate 
accurately; but without taking in silks and fine cot- 





ton goods, which do not come in competition with 


our manufactures, and then calculating from the above 
data, the average rate I estimate would amount to 
about 11 per cent, but to be sure it is not too low, 
call it 12, and our statement will stand thus :—for 
what costs in Europe $100, the cost here is $112, and 
the duty of 20 per cent on $11? is equal to 22.4 per 
cent on the cost in Europe. credit now given 
on duties is six months for one half, and three months 
for the other, making it equal to 44 months, and the 
interest on this at 7 per cent per annum, is 2.624 
od cent, making it up to 25 per cent; so that on 

rdware and a few other articles the duty will be 
about the same as now. On woollens the duties are 
now payable in cash, and hence no benefit is to ac- 
crue to the manufacturers of them on account of the 
change to cash payments; and the home valuation is 
shown to be only 20 per cent on 9 per cent, or 1.8 per 
cent; so that on woollen goods the duty will be re- 
duced from 38 to 22 per cent as already stated. On 
cotton goods the duty will be about equal to 25 per 
cent on the cost in Europe with the credit now given; 
but the advantage of the square yard minimum valu. 
ation will be taken away, which wil] greatly reduce 
the duties on the lower qualities of imported cettons. 
The results of the particular inquiries made will not 
materially vary the statements as to duties and 
charges on different kinds of imported iron already 
given. 

As to gin, brandy and wines, and some other ar- 
ticles, I have made no inquiries as to expenses and 
charges of importing and reduction of duties; but as 
this is a subject that interests not only our farmers 
but every friend of the temperance cause and good 
morals, I will now give a statement of the reduction 
of duty on imported spirits, making what I conceive 
to be a fair allowance for the freight and other ex- 
penses. First, then, to get at the cost in foreign 
ports as near as I can, and ascertain the duty in 
1842, 1 take prices now quoted in New-York, which 
are as follows : 

For Bordeaux brandy, 80 to $1.00, 4th proof. 
Jamaica rum, $1.50 to 1.62, 4th proof, Holland gin, 
$1.00 to 1.08, 1st _— St. Croix rum, 3d proof, 
85 to 87 cts. The duty on gin previous to the com- 
promise act, was 57 cents Ist proof, and taking the 
cost in Holland at 50 cents, to which add 8 cents for 
cost of importing, the account will stand thus: 

The duty by previous act,......... 57 cents. 
20 per cent on 58 cents, under com- 

promise act, is,.... 11.4 


Reduction of duty from 1832 to 1842, 45.6 


Duty in 1832,.............- eevee 
4-10 of excess over 20 per cent al- 
ready Off, ....seeeeeeees eccceee 


57 
18.8 
Makes the present rate of duty,.... 38.2 
Cents per gallon, to which add first 

COBt, -ceeccccee eoccccccccsccce 
Say expenses of importation at 16 

per Cent, is,...+...... eeecceses 


Makes the cost in New-York, 

And at the present quotations, leaves 
about a fair living profit to the im- 
porter. 

Present duty,... ° . 

Duty 1842, ..ccccccccsesces coos. DI. 


Its reduction, eeees 26.6 in 1832. 

So that by this calculation it is shown that the re- 
duction of duty on gin in 1842 is 26.6 cents per gal- 
lon or over 50 per cent on its cost in Holland, and 
the same calculations with a small variation, the du- 
ty being 4 cents a gallon less on our first proof, will 
apply to other distilled liquors. So that whether the 
cause of temperance, the balance of trade and the 
public good be the standard of estimates, or the 
rivalry of the foreign product, the produce of foreign 
manufacture from foreign soil, coming in competi- 
tion with the domestic, be the standard principle of 
our estimates and reason for our objections, it is 
found that the operations of the compromise act are 
extremely injurious to the country in its operation in 
reference to this article, and enaies should be 
changed. 

It is said by the advocates of the compromise act 
that the manufacturers are to receive much aid from 
these duties, and home valuation which I have al- 
ready shown will not exceed 2} to 5 per cent, which 
they offer as an off-sett for reductions of 10 to 20 per 
cent. If they mean that all the expenses attending 
the purchase of goods in Europe, and transportation 
in bringing them here together, with the 2} and 5 
per cent will amount to 10 to 20 per cent it is cor- 
rect, but if they mean home valuation and cash pay- 
ment only, it is not; and as to the e s 0 
freight, &c., they will be no more then than now, 
and hence the manufacturer can receive no new ad- 
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vantage from that source. As an off-set to these 
expenses of bringing the foreign goods to market 
the domestic manufacture is also chargeable with 
heavy expenses on this account, and goods can be 
carried from Liverpool to New-York, or any other 
of our sea-ports, for about the same cost as from the 
city of Utica to New-York, and at much less ex- 
pense than from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. Nor 
can the manufacturer on a large scale bring his 
goods to the consumers without charges of commis- 
sions, and profits nearly equal to those on import- 
ed goods, hence the advantage that our manufac- 
turers have over the foreign on this account is much 
over-rated; so that after taking a fair view of all the 
collateral advantages and disadvantages of importa- 
tion and home production, I cannot but still find my- 
self under the conviction that under the operation of 
the compromise act and backed as it now is by the 
20 per cent proviso of the Land Bill, such labor 
as can be had in Europe at 20 cents a day must 
come down to 25 to 28 cents a day in this country, 
before we can successfully compete in manufactur- 
ing for our home market. 

I am informed that English bituminous coal can 
be had delivered on board ship for 10 to 11 shillings 
per ton, and freight for 4s. sterling, so that it may, 
under the compromise act, be landed in New-York 
or other seaboard cities at less than $6.00 a ton, in- 
cluding duty, and must come into injurious compe- 
tition with the coal mining 7 of this coun- 
try. reehold, Oct., 1841. 











Agriculture. 


(For the Northern Light.} 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, CROPS, &c. 
FOR OCTOBER. 








BY C. N. BEMENT. 





DvurtnG this important month, or rather the first 
three weeks, the weather has certainly not been what 
could have been desired for getting in our fall crops. 
From the Ist to the 7th, the wind remained in the 
north, and it was dark, cold and cloudy, with slight 
frosts at night, and more or less rains at intervals 
during the time. On the 7th and 8th, considerable 
rain fell, and on the mountains east of us, snow to 
the depth of several inches, which remained on the 
ground nearly two days before it disappeared, after 
which, until the 12th, we had high and blustering 
winds, accompanied by rain; then fair and pleasant 
until the 20th, when it rained some in the night, since 
which the weather has been very favorable for the 
ingathering of potatoes, corn, &c. 

To ‘take time by the forelock,’’ we consider a 
most excellent maxim, and if it had been better at- 
tended to in all cases, (for I observed yesterday, on 
siding a few miles in an adjoining town, a large 
breadth of potatoes still in the ground,) than has 
proved the case, happier results would have been the 
more easily arrived at. 


From the 21st to the end of the month, we could 
not have desired more favorable weather. On the 
nights of the 23d, 26th and 28th we experienced 
severe frosts. On the two latter mornings we found a 
small mill-pond covered with ice half an inch in 
thickness. If we are to take the two last days of the 
month as our guide for the succeeding month, we 
may expect delightful weather. 

e corn crop, so far as I am advised, is likely to 
turn out much better than could reasonably have 
been anticipated. In some cases it has been equal 
to any former year, while in others it has fallen far 
short, the ears being short and not well filled out. 

Of potatoes, one of the really important crops of 
our country, there seem to be conflicting opinions ; 
but so far as my limited observations extend, the 
crop will not be great, nor of the first quality, owing 
to their not getting entirely ripe. On digging my 
crop I found them remarkably fair in appearance 
and of good size, but ‘“‘few and far between,” and 
this seems to be the general complaint in this vicini- 
ty, while in Rensselaer county, it is gratifying to 
hear that the crops of potatoes were never known to 
be more abundant than they are this season. This 
intelligence offers to the poor of this section the con- 
solation of looking forward to a supply of this valu- 
able article of food at a cheap rate. 

Turneps, of which a great breadth had been sown, 
have grown vigorously ; though the Sweedish variety , 
owing to the extreme dry weather in July and 
August, are small and much inclined to run to 
“necks ;’’ therefore, not more than half a crop may 
be safely calculated on. This to many will be a 


source of great ae. as much dependence 
was placed on them for carrying their stock through 
the winter. Nov. Ist, 1841. 


(For the Northern Light.) 
THE CORN LAWS OF ENGLAND. 





BY WILLIAM E. CRAMER. 





In the September number of the Northern Light, 
Mr. Williams, of Waterloo, attempts a vindication 
of the Corn Laws of England. He admits that “‘ the 
mass” favor a repeal, and that the few, strong in their 
wealth, their intelligence, and their vested privileges, 
are equally resolute in opposing the innovations of 
** the mass.” 

As we are one of those who firmly believe, and in 
this we differ from Mr. Williams, that the interest of 
the mass must first be regarded in the adoption or 
maintenance of all public measures, we insist what- 
ever course of policy will benefit them, should be 
pursued, however much it may injure the few, for 

— was instituted for the many, rather than 
the few. 

The operatives compose a large majority of the 
English nation, for experience has shown that, man- 
ufactures are the true forte of England. By these, she 
has, in a measure, made all nations her tributaries. 
By these, she has attained a pre-eminence more 
soaring than that of Imperial Rome and by these alone 
can she expect to maintain it. 

Agriculture, must of necessity, from the limited 
extent of her soil, and its incapacity to produce a 
sufficiency for her dense population, be a secondary 
consideration; yet the corn laws embracing duties 
so extravagantly protective, (ranging as high as 
$1.10 a bushel, or about $5 per barrel of flour for 
duties only !! ! and that too when wheat is $1.25 a 
bushel in England, ) as to amount to a virtual prohi- 
bition of foreign breadstuffs, except in times of fa- 
mine and scarcity. This has caused so factitious a 
price, (the average about 8.00 a barrel,) that in 
the language of Mr. Williams, ‘‘ lands of the most 
inferior quality, by great labor and an enormous out- 
lay of capital are brought under cultivation,” to ob- 
tain, we might well say, the bounty paid to the 
wealthy, by enormously taxing the bread of the 

oor. 

We would also ask: is there no such folly as pay- 
ing too dear, even for a good thing? Such we insist 
is the result of the corn laws. It has stimulated p-o- 
duction to the utmost. It has made all England 
look like a garden a few years sooner than it other- 
wise would, yet, notwithstanding this hot-bed growth, 
still, she cannot, and indications are she never will, 
raise sufficient for her own consumption. The ave- 
rage imports of bread-stuffs into the United King- 
dom, for the last 13 years, since the establishment 
of the present corn laws, are ten millians of dollars 
per annum, while for the last four yeais, the average 
imports have been no less than 27 millions per an- 
num. 

Can we, then, hesitate in saying that this policy of 
forcing production, when it cannot attain the end in 
view is narrow, and that it is selfish, because it onl 
tends to make the few still richer, and the many still 
poorer? 

We wonder not, that the operatives look forward 
with such exuberant joy to the effects of a repeal. 
It will benefit them doubly. It will cheapen their 
bread and increase the demand for their labor. Let 
us explain. Inasmuch as bread will be cheaper, the 
laborer can work for less, without oppressing him- 
self, because a less sum would buy more than under 
the corn law system, and, as a consequence, Eng- 
land can manufacture cheaper, and sell cheaper.— 
This will induce other nations to buy more and manu- 
facture less at home. 


It is a well known fact, that within the last few 
years manufactures on the continent have taken giant 
strides, so much so. as to alarm the English manu- 
facturers, and not without cause. Sagacious men 
attribute this sudden springing up, to the cheapness 
of provisions, and hence cheapness of labor on the 
continent. England can only maintain her manufac- 
turing ascendency by like causes. She must reduce 
the price of bread by repealing the corn laws; the 
laborer can then work for less, and her manufactur- 
ers can thus, and thus only, retain the command of 
the markets of the world. 

In confirmation of the above, we can add, that late 
advices from England, show that the manufacturers 
are now moving with all their energies in favor of a 
modification of the corn-laws. 

England should also remember that her restrictions 
are vom 1 other nations to manufacture. As she 
prohibits the importation of our bread stuffs, we can 
justly lay an enormous tariff on her goods, and thus 
force a reciprocity. This is the great argument for 
a high tariff—the strong ground upon which it is 
urged, and let England mark it well, this is the only 
ground upon which a bigh tariff can ever again pass 
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for protection; but her present policy is tearinz up 
the roots of her greatness; for when she loses the U. 
S. as her customer, and when she finds she has been 
rearing a rival, not by her kindness but by her re- 
strictions, a blow is aimed at her vitals from which 
she never can recover. We have the raw material 
more abundantly than she; we have a soil capable of 
supporting myriads of millions; and above all taxa- 
tion presses lightly on the hand of labor; hence, if 
the Uniied States are once driven to manufacturing, 
our enterprising citizens will not be satisfied with 
supplying their own country, but will meet her in 
every market in the world. This will be the infalli- 
ble result of the continuance of her present corn 
laws. 

Still we cannot deny a repeal may seriously affect 
the nobility and gentry. It will reduce their in- 
comes. It may cut off some of their luxuries, yea 
necessaries. se things may happen but what 
of that? Is it not better that thousands should suf- 
“ some, yea, be utterly ruined, rather than mil- 

ons? 

This is a simple question between the enjoyments 
of the few and the many. ‘‘ The comfort and the 
happiness of the great mass of the people are the true 
ends of all government, and no political system 
which consigns them to penury and want, can long 
be upheld.”’ 

At the same time, some considerations lead us to 
believe, that it will not injure the landholders so seri- 
ously as many suppose. First, as bread will be 
cheaper and manufactures cheaper also, the farm la- 
borer can afford to work for less wages, so, even if 
the landlords get less for their produce, they can 
till their farms at a less outlay,’and hence their pro- 
fits will be but slightly curtailed. 

Secondly, at present the poor rates are enormous. 
In some parishes one-fourth are paupers. Cheap 
living and an increased demand for labor would soon 
reduce the poor rates—perhaps one-half. This would 
be an inappreciable benefit to the landed interests, 
for most of these rates are assessed on them. 

Let us now consider its influence on this country— 
here we pause—for the very idea has often filled our 
mind with wonder. When we consider the mighty 
capabilities of the grain growing regions of the 
Great West; the extent, the cheapness, the fertility 
and resources of our soil are so unbounded, and 
the rapidity and perfection of our internal communi- 
cations are such and so extraordinary, that we could 
raise wheat cheaper than any other country in the 
world, and even transport it to England so as to un- 
dersell all other competitors. In:tead of exporting 
10 millions of bread stuffs as we now do, we coulc 
export 40, 50, or 60 millions per year, according as 
the demand may require. The wheat of the north, 
as well as the cotton of the south, would then be the 
regulator of exchanges. What a life springing influ- 
ence this would produce on the western states. They 
could easily cancel their debts. Their vigorous po- 
pulation could even task the energies of their Eden 
soil, and be sure of their reward. Their vast prai- 
ries, like the great lakes which they so much resem- 
ble, would soon wave, as every breeze passed over 
them, with a golden harvest, more boundless, rich, 
and beautiful, than was ever before presented to the 
eye of man. 

The present com laws operate with peculiar hard - 
ship on the agricultural interests of the United 
States, as the duties are monthly, yea, weekly 
changing, owing to the constant fluctuations of the 
price in England. Our merchants at so vast a dis- 
tance can make no safe calculations, for the duty 
may be but three shillings per barrel when the flour 
is shipped, yet when it arrives at Liverpool, the duty 
may ~ ten, twelve, or even twenty shillings. No 
trade can stand fluctuation like these; the conse- 
quence is, the English market is mostly supplied 
with grain from the continent; the merchants of 
which being so near, can take timely advantage of 
these fluctuations. A fixed duty would favor our 
country much—a repeal immeasureably and inappre- 
ciably. 

As we could sell more flour we could afford to buy 

more goods. This would cause a greater consump- 
tion of the raw material. So we deem it by no 
means visionary that a repeal of the corn laws would 
furnish a wider, and hence more profitable market 
for the cotton of the south. 
In taking a retrospect of this question, can any 
one doubt that a repeal would advantage both na- 
tions? Yet it would benefit England more than the 
United States. We can live and flourish—England 
can only live. We cannot call her flourishing, un- 
til pauperism ceases to increase in so frightful a 
ratio. 

But the moral effects, alone, are sufficient to make 
the heart dilate with joy. It would be the jubilee of 





in the United States. If England throws open her 
ports to our corn, we would hear no more of a fariff 





the millions of operatives, who are now on the bor- 
ders of starvation. It would lighten their burdens, 
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“now grievious to be borne,’”’ and dispel that sullen 


gloom arising from the contemplation of ‘‘ long years 
of outrage, calumny, and wrong.’’ 

The manufacturers would hail it as the re-invigo- 
ration of their interests, and above all, the philan- 
thropist and the christian would hail it, as the har- 
binger of peace and friendship, without cessation, 
for it would bind by the enduring cords of recipro- 
city—of benefits received as well as benefits given 
—the powerful nations of Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States. 

In no light that we examine this measure, can we 
see evil. We may even say, that it will enure to 
the benefit of the civilized world ; for it will show 
that the happiness and welfare of nations, are best 
promoted, by acting as members of one family, and 
that in this relation, they have a duty to others as well 
as to themselves. 

We despise that narrow and selfish policy which 
urges a nation to act only for its own aggrandize- 
ment, regardless of the poor, the suffering, and the 
needy of other lands. 

This is not that enlarged patriotism which prompts 
the noble and the god-like to do, to suffer and to die, 
not alone for their own country, but for the benefit of 
the human race. 

Waterford, October 8, 1841. 





THE FARMER’S COMPANION. 


BY JOHN A. DIX. 

The Farmers Companion, or Essays on the princi- 
ples and practice of husbandry. By the late Ho- 
norable Jesse Buel. Boston, Marsh, Capen, Ly- 
on & Webb, 1839. 

THE little volume of which the foregoing is the ti- 
tle, is the last literary labor of Judge Buel, who was 
so well known in this State, and, indeed, throughout 
the Unionas the conductor of the Cultivator, published 
in this city. The preface is dated in September, 
1839, and in the latter part of this month he was 
attacked, at Danbury, Conn. by a fatal disease, which 
speedily terminated his life. His last days may be 
said to have been consecrated to the cause of agri- 
culture, in which he had labored so long and so use- 
fully; for he was then on an excursion to Connecti- 
cut for the express purpose of delivering an address 
before the Agricultural and Horticultural Societies 
of New HavenCounty. Thisduty was to have been 
performed on the 25th of Sept. but he was then ill and 
in less than two weeks his earthly labors were over. 

No man in this State, perhaps in the Union, has 
rendered such valuable service to agriculture as 
Judge Buel. His mind took an early and decided 
bias in favor of this great branch of science and in- 
dustry, though he was trained to a mechanical em- 
ployment wholly unconnected with, and bearing no 
affinity to it. While editor of the Albany Argus, 
and superintending the more extensive details of the 
press in his official capacity as State Printer, he set 
apart a portion of his paper for essays on agriculture; 
and it was through this medium that Gen. Armstrong 
gave to the public his admirable essays, which have 
since been collected, and published, in the form of a 
regular treatise, as the 88th volume of Harpers’ 
School Library. 

Judge Buel was peculiarly fitted for the office 
of a popular instructor in rural economy. Though 
without the advantage of a scientific education, 
he was stimulated by a spirit of inquiry, which 
amply supplied the defect. His mind was, indeed, 
eminently philosophical in its tendencies, turning 
from effects to causes, and aiming to find a principle 
in the commonest operations of nature. By force of 
this constitutional inclination to account for the most 
familiar phenomena upon scientific principles, he 
became possessed, not by any regular systematic 
training, but by imperceptible degrees, of a familiar 
knowledge of most of the sciences which are con- 
nected with the operations of agriculture. Brought 
up asa practical man, he dealt with every subject 
he discussed in a practical way, laying aside ab- 
stractions and converting to his own purposes what- 
ever he found applicable to them. It was natural 
that his style should partake of this characteristic bias 
to the practical business of life. It does so in a very 
high degree. It is plain, forcible, and easily under- 
stood. For a writer on the operations of farming 
nothing can be superior. It has nothing unsuit- 
ed to the highest intellects, and it is not above 
the comprehension of the most humble. Herein cen- 
sists his great merit, though in scientific illustrations 
and in applications of principle his writings are of 
high value. He enjoyed great advantages in this 
respect. He had a large farm, on which he was per- 
petually reducing to the test of practice the theoreti- 
cal knowledge he was gathering from books and 
from his communications with the agriculturists of 





other states and countries. His suggestions come 


to us, therefore, recommended and enforced by the 
authority of experience. 

The Farmer’s Companion, is one of the best of 
Judge Buel’s productions. It is well-written, and 
embraces a variety of subjects of the highest inte- 
rest to agriculturists. Among the more practical 
topics are the improvement of the soil by manures, 
draining, alternation of crops, root culture, &c. In the 
theory of agriculture there is a chapter on earths 
and soils, another on the principles of tillage, and a 
third on the atmosphere and its uses to the husband- 
man. There is also a chapter on rural embellish- 
ment, which merits the attention of every farmer, 
teaching, as it does, the importance of enriching his 
rural abode with the ornaments of trees and shrub- 
bery, which his fields and his woods may furnish 
almost without cost, and thus rendering the spot, 
where his life is to be passed, more attractive to 
himself and his children. The work commences 
with a chapter on the importance of agriculture to a 
nation from which we make the following extracts : 


Agriculture feeds all. Were agriculture to be neglected, 
population would diminish, because the necessares of life 
would be wanting. Did it not supply more than is necessary 
for its own wants, every other art would not only be at a stand, 
but every science, and every kind of mental improvement, 
would be neglected. Manufactures and commerce originally 
owed their existence toagriculture. Agriculture furnishes, ina 
great measure, raw materials and subsistence for the one, and 
commodities for barter and exchange for the other. In propor- 
tion as these raw materials and commodities are multiplied, 
by the intelligence and industry of the farmer, and the conse- 
quent improvement of the soil, in the sume proportion are manu- 
factures and commerce benefited—not only in being furnished 
with more abundant supplies, but in the increased demand for 
their fabrics and merchandise. The more agriculture produces 
the more she sells—the more she buys; and the business an 
comfort of society are mainly influenced and controlled by the 
results of her labors. 

Agriculture, directly or indirectly, pays the burden of our 
tares and our tolls,—which support the government, and sustain 
our internal improvements; and the more abundant her means 
the greater will be her contributions. The farmer who mana- 
ges his business ignorantly and slothfully, and who produces 
from it only just enough for the subsistence of his family, pays 
no tolls on the transit of his produce, and but a small tax 
upon the nominal value of his lands. Instruct his mind, and 
awaken him to industry, by the hope of distinction and re- 
ward, so that he triples the products of his labor, the value 
of his lands is increased in a corresponding ratio, his comforts 
are multiplied, his mind disenthralled, and two-thirds of his 
products go to augment the business and tolls of our canals 
and roads. If such a change in the situation of one farm, would 
add one hundred dollars to the wee lth, and one dollar to the 
tolls of the state, what an astonishing aggregate would be pro- 
duced. both in capital and in revenue, by a similar improvement 
upon 250,000 farms, the assumed number in the State of New- 
York. The capital would be augmented two millions, and the 
revenue two hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum. 

Agriculture is the principal source of our wealth.—It furnish- 
es more productive labor, the legitimate source of wealth, than 
all the other employments in society combined. The more it is 
enlightened by science, the more abundant will be its products; 
the more elevated its character, the stronger the incitements to 
pursue it. Whatever, therefore, tends to enlighten the agricul- 
turist, tends to increase the wealth of the state, and the means 
for the successful prosecution of the other arts, and the sci- 
ences, now indispensable to their profitable management. 

Agriculturists arethe guardians of our freedom.—They are the 
fountains of political power. If the fountains become impure, 
the stream will be defiled. If the agriculturist is slothful, and 
ignorant and poor, he will be spiritless and servile. If he is 
enlightened, industrious, and in prosperous circumstances, he 
will be independent in mind jealous of his rights, and watchful 
for the public good. His welfare is identified with the welfare 
of the state. He is virtually fixed to the soil; and has, there- 
fore, a paramount interest, as well as a giant power, to defend 
it, from the encroachment of foreign or domestic foes. If his 
country suffers, he must suffer; if she prospers, he too may ex- 
pect to prosper. Hence, whatever tends to improve the intel- 
lectual condition of the farmer, and elevate him above venal 
temptation, essentially contributes to the good order of society 
at large, and to the perpetuity of our country’s freedom. 

Agriculture is the parent of physical and moral health to the 
state—it is the salt which preserves from moral corruption. 
Not only are her labors useful in administering to our wants, 
and in dispensing the blessing of abundance to others, but she 
is constantly exercising a salutary influence upon the moral and 
physical health of the state, and in perpetuating the republican 
habits and good order of society. While rural labor is the 
great source of physical health and constitutional vigor to our 
population, it interposes the most formidable barrier to the de- 
moralizing influence of luxury and vice We seldom hear of 
civil commotions, of crimes or of hereditary disease, among 
those who are steadily engaged in the business of agriculture. 
Men who are satisfied with the abundant and certain resources 
of therr own labor, and their own farms, are not willing to 
jeopard these enjoyments, by promoting popular tumult, or tole- 
rating crime. The more we promote interest of the agricul- 
turist, by developing the powers of his mind, and elevating his 
moral views, the more we shall promote the virtue and happi- 
ness of society, 

The facts which are here submitted must afford ample proof, 
that agriculture is all-important to us asa nation; and that our 
prosperity in manufactures, in commerce, and in the other pur- 
suits of life, will depend, ina great measure, upon the returns 
which the soil makes to agricultural labor. It therefore be- 
comes the interest of every class, to cherish, to encourge, to 
enlighten, to honor, and to reward those who engage in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Our independence was won by our yeomanry, 
and it can only be preserved by them. 


The chapter on rural embellishment commences 
with the following just and well expressed remarks : 


‘There are few things better calculated to attach us to our 
Homes,—where the social virtues love to congregate, and to dis- 
pense their blessings, than rural embellishments. This is true 
whether we apply the term to our neighborhood and individual] 
abode. The public grounds about the great cities of the old 
continent, some of which comprise an area of tive hundred acres, 
are the theme of general admiration, the theatres of health- 
ful exercise and recreation, and the sources of high intellectual 
enjoyment. The lesser towns and villages, even of our own 
country, owe more of their charm and interest to the trees and 
plants which embellish their squares, streets, and grounds. 
in the eye of a man of taste, than to any ostentatious show of 
brick and mortar—more to the beauties of Nature, than to the 





works of man. Nay, the highest efforts of the human intellect 
are’in vain put in requisition to imitate the handiworks of the 
Creator. And when we come down tothe suburban residence, 
and even to the unostentatious abode of the farmer, how are 
their beauties heightened, and their vale enhanced, by a screen 
of ornamental trees, and a well-kept garden. 

Loudon tells us, that in travelling from Strasburgh to Munich, 
he passed through a continued avenue of forest and fruit trees, 
planted on both sides of the highway, for more than one hun- 
dred miles. Who that has ssed through New-England, in 
summer, has not admired the beautiful trees with which he is 
in a measure enshrouded? The great objection to planting is, 
that ane may not live to enjoy the fruit or the shade of the trees 
which he plants. Such an objection is unworthy of the age, 
which should, if it does not, have regard to interests of the hu- 
man family, and of posterity,—and is, besides, affecting to hold 
a shorter tenure of life than all of us hope for, and most of us 
expect. Twenty years ago, at forty years of age, we commenced 
the cultivation of what was then termed a barren, untameable 
common, not an acre of which had been cultivated, and on 
which a tree or shrub had never been planted by the hand of 
man. We have now growing in our court-yard, comprising 
about half an acre, and in the highway in front of it, fifty spe- 
cies of forest and ornamental trees, many of them ye! and 
fifty feet high, more than fifty speciés of ornamental shrubs, 
not including the rose, besides a yast number of herbaceous, 
ornamental, and bulbous and flowering perennial plants—the 
greatest number of which, in all their variety and hue of foli- 
age, flowers, and fruit, may be embraced ina single view from 
the piazza. Most of our fruits have been raised by us from the 
seed, or propagated by grafting or budding. Yet we can enn- 
merate more than two hundred kinds, including varieties, which 
we are now in the habit of gathering annually from trees, vines, 
&c. of our own planting. We feel grateful to God for these 
rich and abundant blessings, and for the impulse which prompt- 
ed our labor. We have adduced our own example, not in a 
spirit of vaunting, but to convince the young and middle-aged, 
that there is abundant reason for them to plant, with the hopes 
of enjoying the fruits of their labor. The old should plant from 
an obligation they owe to society, and for the requital of which 
they have but a short period allowed them. The young should 
plant for the double purpose of benefiting themselves and their 
children.’ 


The Farmers Companion is essentially an original 
work. Judge Buel had previously selected from the 
Cultivator essays and articles on agriculture for two 
volumes (Nos. 53 and 54,) of Harper’s School Li- 
brary, under the title of the Farmer’s Instructor. 
We have compared the two works with some care, 
and find only two chapters of the Farmer’s Com- 
panion, which contain substantially the same matter 
asthe Farmer’s Instructor. There are two pages 
and a half (from 148 to 151) which will be found at 
page 246 et seq. of the Farmer’s Instructor, and 
chapter 23 on the atmosphere and its uses to the hus- 
bandman, which will be found at page 135 vol. 1 of 
the Farmer’s Instructor, though in the Farmer’s 
Companion it is enlarged and improved. With these 
exceptions we have discovered no matter commen 
to the two works, excepting quotations from agricul- 
tural writers which are interspersed through both. 

We should be happy to see this work in the hands 
of every farmer. In his peculiar vocation he would 
find every portion of it valuable; and it contains, in 
an appendix, a collection of facts, which are not only 
interesting but useful. Preceding the appendix is 
the Judge’s Address before the New Haven Socie- 
ties, which he delivered a few days before his death, 
and which may be regarded as a legacy to his fel- 
low laborers in agriculture,the more valuable from the 
peculiar circumstances, under which it comes down 
to them, and as his last effort to indicate the impor- 
tance of the pursuit to which he had dedicated a 
large portion of his life. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
CATTLE AND HORSES. 


BY WM. H. SOTHAM. 


Ir is a friendly feeling towards every breeder and 
farmer that prompts this communication; no person 
can be more earnest in his endeavors to promote 
their prosperity than myself, for they are the lords of 
the land. Though I intend to advance my opinions 
plainly, freely, and boldly, I do not intend to do it 
offensively. We are all prone to error, and we should 


all be open to conviction. If our faults are not 
pointed out, we have no opportunity to amend; there- 
fore I shall esteem that man my friend who corrects 
my errors. 

When I arrived in this country with the heavy cart- 
horse, Hereford cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berkshire 
hogs, and all kinds of grain and seeds that I thought 
useful, I was convinced | had done its farming inte- 
rests great service. I knew well the true value of 
all, and gave to the public. an accurate statement 
with regard to them, the truth of which time will 
show. Permitme to say there never has a been more 
important step taken to ensure the nation’s true 
prosperity than the organization of county and state 
agricultural societies; there is no effort more praise- 
worthy than that which tends to the improvement of 
stock; it calls loudly upon every agriculturist to do 
his duty; it is my sincere wish that we may all ear- 
nestly unite inthe effort; but there must be just rules 
to guide us, and the most rigid impartiality ohserv- 
ed; the animal that deserves to win should bear the 
. and be looked upon with pride and pleasure 

y all. 

A fashionable beast, like a ‘‘jashionable man,” 

is a useless, worthless, profitless animal: therefore 
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fashion should have no influence if it requires a de- 
viation from the standard rule. It is the mind that 
makes man noble. It is beauty, symmetry, fine 
points, weight, with compactness, and the mellow 
touch that forms the true worth of the beast; and 
there is no difficulty in summing them up with the 
nicest accuracy. Had this been done at our meet- 
ing at Syracuse, many animals that triumphed would, 
in my opinion, have ranked far below their competi- 
tors. I do not say this under the influence of disap- 
pointment, for I am perfectly satisfied with what I 
gained; but I am bound in frankness to say, that 
many animals there were much undervalued. 

I speak thus plainly, as I consider it a very impor- 
tant subject, and I am ready to discuss it with any 
person who feels disposed to take the matter up; my 
object in doing it is to arrive at truth. 

or is it my intention, when finding fault with an 
animal, to offend the owner; if I am wrong, I wish 
him to show the error; if right, he is benefited by it, 
for he then seeks a better quality, those that com- 
mand the proof must stand above, and that standard 
we must look to. I am now speaking of the Dur- 
hams, and to Durham breeders; and as I have disposed 
of all of them but my three best cows and fifteen 
best heifers, I do it disinterestedly, for I shall sell all 
in the spring, and breed only from the Herefords. 
Of the latter I have said enough ; if they cannot win 
their way to fame honestly, they have no claim to 
merit, and I have misjudged ; the only point I have to 
contend against, is the milking qualities. This I 
am ready to test; and the challenge made to me by 
Mr. L. F. Allen, at Syracuse, will have a tendency 
to decide that point, for I accept the contest, the 
particulars of which will be published after the an- 
nual meeting at Albany in February next. 

I must now call your attention to the English cart- 
horse. I see plainly there is a decided prejudice 
against this noble animal, and it is my firm belief 
there is no breed more useful for farming purposes 
and heavy draughts. When I first brought them to 
Albany, they were viewed with curiosity, and the 
remarks made upon them were tokens of folly rather 
than wisdom! Among the number was Mr. Harris, 
who kept many horses, was in possession of many 
valuable steeds, a strong advocate for ‘‘ bleod and 
metal,’’ and was of opinion he had several that would 
out draw the mare; as we are always ready for proof, 
Mr. Corning made him an offer to take her for her 
keeping; though much against his will, he was pre- 
vailed upon, and what is the result after nine months 
trial? He says she is the most useful draught horse 
in his stable, and will earn the most money; she is 
not above the collar, but always at her post; the day 
has never been too long for her, nor the load too 
heavy ; she isa fast walker ; her work does not hurt 
her; and she will live and look well on the coarest 
food. What farmer can ask for more ? 

This breed of horses was looked upon at Syracuse 
with little favor by some persons who had previously 
condemned it, and was not even allowed to compete 
fora premium. This subject I mean to take up as 
soon as time will allow, commencing with comments 
on letters I have read in the Cultivator. 

There is another subject I feel disposed to enter 
into, and that is the price of cattle. I am aware it 
will be very difficult to make people believe that it is 

rudent to give a high price for a good animal, but 
it is a fact that cannot be disproved. A breeder 
may, with confidence, expend hundreds and even 
thousands for superior animals, not only to advantage, 
but with true economy. The narrow minded, whose 
whole souls are wrapt up in money, may wonder at 
this; but it is no more strange than true. I have 
hoped the attention of the public might have been 
called to it by some more powerful voice ; and as I 
have seen it condemned rather than approved, I have 
a difficult task to undertake: but my motto shall be 
truth, and to that only will I yield. I know I have been 
considered an innovator; but I honor the country as 
muclrasa ‘‘ true born citizen ;’’ still there is a parent- 
al tie for the home of my boyhood that never can be 
broken. There is nothing in the world that will link 
men together more than a right spirit for good breed- 
ing and good tillage; it is that alone which main- 
tains England’sdense population. Whenhigh prices 
were first demanded for the best animals, the general 
impression was that it could not last ; but instead of 
diminishing they increased as their value became 
better known. Those who first purchased were 
laughed at, sneered at, and ridiculed severely. Many 
thought them on the high road to ruin—but time 
proved to the contrary; those spirited and skilful 
breeders who went against the prevailing opinion 
became remarkably successful, the animals they paid 
high for were genuine, and paid ten-fold interest for 
the capital invested, and they have not only obtained 
a prominent standing, but have fed the people with 


late to retrieve their error; they were driven from 
their houses by their landlords, because their scrub 
stock would not meet their rental; it hung on them 
like a patch of thistles, for they would not sell when 
better were in market; and I am positive that Eng- 
land never could have sustained her position had not 
this spirit prevailed. 

I send you the measure of Mr. Rust’s ‘ White- 
Faced Ox.”? {have induced Mr. R. to keep him 
another year to see what he will make. March the 
Ist, 1841, he weighed 2,364 pounds, on the 15th of 
September, 3,110 pounds, an increase of 736 pounds 
in 199 days. I send you his measure and weight, so 
that you may be able to see what good feeding and 
good quality will do. 

WHITE-FACED Ox. 
Length, head to tail, 8 feet 7 inc. and 9 ft. to end of 
buttock. 


Girth, back of shoulders,..........-- 9 ft. 1 in. 
do. centre of animal,.....se++.+++ aad ila 
Side, length, point of shoulder to square 
RE cke0scscvcssenses sew T* OQ 
Hip bone to drop of twist, measuring 
diagonally, ...+++e+sseeeseseeees as 
Height by square at shoulder, ....... * ¢ * 
do. measuring from centre of spine 
dropping tape next to skin, ....... es = 


Width from outside to outside hip bone, 2 “‘ 7j ‘ 
Thickness through middle of shoulder, 2 ‘‘ 43 ‘ 
Height at top of hip, centre of animal, 5 “ 7 “ 


Height, centre of animal,........... ee oO 
Width of centre cf animal,.......... . 
Height to centre knee joint,......... eg 7 

do. tocentre of belly, ........... en 


Another experiment I have tried with Mr. Rust, 
who is a Leicesterman; I am a Berkshireman, and 
am willing to prove them ; therefore I have put in six 
Berkshire pigs with six of his Leicesters of the same 
age; they are all to be fed together until next fair, 
though I do not think it exactly a fair trial, as they 
will all have plenty to eat, and ~e shall not know 
which were kept on the least food. 

Albany, Oct. 16, 1841. 


Literature and Science. 











{For the Northern Light.) 
OLGA, 
A RUSSIAN STORY. 





(Translated from the French of M. Cuorin, by Jonn A. Dix.) 





OLGA, my dear, if you continue to weep thus, 
you will consume away like the snow underan April 
sun, and your betrothed, on his return from the 
army, will hardly recognize you. 

Heaven knows when he will return! said the 
young girl, drying her beautiful eyes with her 
coarse apron ; when our soldiers go away, they bid 
adieu to the village for a long time. And then 
he looks so well on horseback, with his red uni- 
form and his gold lace, that they will never give him 
leave of absence! As for them, when a soldier 
falls, it is but one man less : another mother furnish- 
es a son, and there is an end of it. 

The priest assures us that the war will not last 
long, continued the good woman, replenishing her 
spinning wheel with flax : our troops will soon bring 
those infidel Turks to terms. 

Heaven grant! replied Olga sighing; and as hope, 
in pure hearts, is usually associated with religion, 
she crossed herself devoutly before an image of the 
holy Virgin suspended at one of the angles of the 
cabin. 

Suddenly voices in chorus, accompanied by 
the balaléika (a species of guitar with three strings) 
were heard in the distance : the sounds gradually be- 
came more distinct, and Olga half-opened the door 
of the izba (a rustic cabin, ) to see the wedding-par- 
ty, which was traversing the village. The married 
couple returned from the church, and repaired to the 
house of the bridegroom, escorted by young men 
and maidens, in their gala dresses, whose clamorous 
mirth broke out in loud acclamations. Then came 
the fathers and mothers, walking with sober steps : 
the old men and the staroste (the patriarch of the 
place, ) closed the procession. Here was life in its 
three principal phases : youth with its innocent illu- 
sions, maturity mingling reason with itsenjoyments, 
and old age busy with its memories of the past and 
the mysteries of the future. 

They are happy, said Olga sadly, as she re-entered 
the cabin; and I——but , rend has no blessings 
for a poor serf ! 

Child, said her mother with a tone of authority, 
let us not offend our Heavenly Father by our com- 
plaints ; who can tell what he may design for us ? 








the choicest food ; while others found they had been 
laughing at their own folly and ignorance when too 





As she uttered these words, the oupravitel (the over- 
seer, ) entered the cabin. The good woman equally 


terrified and surprised, rose from her seat and made 
alow obeisance. Olga, hid herself hehind her mo- 
ther. This man had just been placed in the post 
of overseer, and it was not yet known at what price 
or by what sacrifices his dependants might escape 
his persecutions. 

Andrew Petrowitch, stammered the peasant, I am 
a little in arrear with you, but I hope to have the 
means of paying my tax in a week. 

overseer, without answering her, cast around 
him his hawk’s eye, as if to take an inventory of this 
sorry habitation, and perceiving Olga, he made a 
sign to her to approach. The young girl — 
turning aside her face; and without daring to look 
at the overseer, she stood before him, completely 
disconcerted, her unconscious fingers stripping a 
field-flower of its leaves. 

What do you do with this beautiful child? de- 
manded the man of prey, passing his hand through 
the auburn tresses of the young peasant. 

She assists me in spinning, replied her mother; 
moreover, yesterday but, I beg pardon, if I 
weary you with these details. 

Go on, Margaret, replied Andrew Petrowitch. 

Yesterday, then, continued the good mother, she 
was at her work at break of day, and the midnight 
bell sounded before she thought of sleep. She is 
a good girl, you see, but she is timid ——Olga, look 
at the overseer. 

But Olga made her escape, covered with confusion, 
and she had disappeared before the maternal admo- 
nition was at an end. The visits of the over- 
seer became more frequent. Sometimes he offered 
Olga ribbons, which he had procured from Moscow 
expressly for her: then he would threaten to sell 
her mother’s furniture to pay the tax and pretended 
arrears which she did not owe. Olga was content 
with eying the ribbons askance, and declared that she 
would accept no ornaments except from her affianced 
lover. Margaret saw nothing in prospective but ut- 
ter ruin, or the dishonor of her child. In her con- 
dition, many serfs would have yielded without hesi- 
tation; and even in countries, where man is not the 
pee of man,virtue rarely triumphs over interest : 

ut the poor woman never hesitated for an instant. 
Olga was her hope, her treasure, her life: she prayed 
to Heaven to deliver her daughter from the snares of 
the overseer, or to give her strength to perish. 

She went to the priest, revealed to him her per- 
plexities, and asked his blessings and his counsels. 
He was one of those lukewarm pastors, who some- 
times do good, but not so much to conciliate the fa- 
vor of Heaven as for the purpose of adding to the 
worldly consideration, which they are ambitious of 
attaining. He had had cause to be dissatisfied with 
the overseer, and he did not fail to avail himself of 
the opportunity of gratifying his personal enmity, 
while claiming the merit of doing a good deed. Ac- 
cordingly he advanced to Margaret the money, which 
Andrew Petrowitch claimed of her, being well as- 
sured that the gratitude of the good woman would 
proclaim his generosity everywhere. The overseer, 
not daring to persecute a family which the priest 
had taken under his protection, concealed his resent- 
ment, and deferred the execution of his projects to 
amore favorable opportunity. Nor was it long in 
coming. 

One day he entered Margaret’s cabin in triumph; 
his joy announced a calamity : Margaret had not the 
courage to question him. 

Rejoice, said he to the poor woman, your daugh- 
ter is going to Moscow. The Count has written to 
me to bring him an industrious and modest young 
woman, and Olga shall accompany me. 

Margaret threw herself in tears at the feet of An- 
drew Petrowitch, and entreated him not to take from 
her the only support of her old age: but the over- 
seer was nota man to be softened by such a trifle; 
he repeated coldly that he was under orders, and that 
in this case the protection of the priest would avail 
nothing. Olga herself had the strength to support 
the entreaties of her mother; and she was so beauti- 
ful in her sorrow that the passion of Andrew Petro- 
witch was but the more inflamed. At last he reduced 
his compliance to terms, and specified so clearly 
the conditions of his infamous bargain, that Olga 
threw herself sobbing into the arms of her mother. 

Suddenly the young girl, wiping away her tears, 
exclaimed in a resolute voice : 

I will go. 

That is well, said the overseer, a little surprised ; I 
will conduct you to Moscow myself ; and as the jour- 
ney is a long one, I shall have time to instruct you 
in the duty of obedience. 3 

He fixed his departure on the morning of the fol- 
lowing day, and left them to hasten his preparations. 

Olga had resolved on her course; she took from 
her bosom a silver ring, which her betrothed had 
given her; she kissed it a thousand times; and swore 








to die rather than be faithless to her vows. Marga- 
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ret regarded her with mingled affection and fear. 
She respected the will of her lord, of whom the over- 
seer was but the organ, and, having no resource in | 
man, she invoked justice itself at the fountain of all | 
good: but in committing her sorrows to Heaven, | 
she neither dared to hope nor adopt a decided course: | 
for the virtues of the serf are always those of resig- 
nation. Night soon covered this humble dwelling 
with darkness; throughout the country all was tran- 
quility and repose; distant barkings alone interrupt- 
ed, at intervals, the prevailing silence, and bore tes- 
timony to the presence of a few habitations in these 
sylvan solitudes. 

When poor Olga thought Margaret was asleep, she 
rose softly and knelt atthe foot of the bed. After 
having prayed a long time, she wished to look at her 
mother for the last time. The good woman, who 
had watched all the movements of the young girl, 
sat up in her bed, extended her trembling hands, and 
gave her a parting benediction : 

Olga, said she sobbing, you are going to leave 
me.—Youare going alone to Moscow. May the good 
angels be with you ! 

She then rose, made a bundle of a few clothes, 
put a rye-loaf in it, pressed her daughter to her bo- 
som, led her to the threshold, put a few pieces of sil- 
ver in her hand, and, in a flood of tears, opened the 
door of the cabin. 

Adieu, my love, repeated the good woman, avoid 
the main route, and follow the skirts of the forest. 

Olga embraced hermother again, made the sign of 
the cross, and entered courageously on her journey. 

The next morning the overseer knocked at the 
peasant’s door, and atthe same time a kibitka drawn 
by Ukraine horses stopped at a short distance in the 
road. 

Margaret, said the overseer, is your daughter not 

yet ready ? 
"Margaret made no answer, but began to weep bit- 
terly. It would be difficult to conceive the anger of 
Andrew Petrowitch, when after an hour of delay and 
menace, he was informed by the good old woman, 
that her daughter had disappeared ; he made, him- 
self, a thorough search throughout the village, and 
ordered the neighborhood to be scoured in all direc- 
tions. 

In the meanwhile Olga was travelling alone onthe 
route to Moscow, avoiding the towns, and hiding 
herself in the copses and thickets whenever she fear- 
ed she should be seen. Sometimes the roads crossed 
each other; then, that she might not lose her way, 
she took the direction, which the tracks of carriages 
indicated, supposing the most frequented road would 
lead to the capital. Thus she travelled all night and 
until the evening of the next day. Overcome with 
fatigue, her feet torn by flints and briars, she was 
more than once tempted to ask a shelter at some 
cabin: but the apprehension of being carried back 
to the village and whipped as a runaway restrained 
her : then she thought of Ivan, and pursued her jour- 
ney. At length the night became so dark that it 
was impossible for her to proceed farther. With 
great effort she reached a bam, which she saw ata 
short distance, and, half dead with fatigue, she 
stretched herself out on a bed of straw. 

The first rays of the rising sun awoke the young. 
gil, her strength repaired by the night’s rest; and 
she was about to commence her journey, when a 
sigh informed her that she was notalone. She look- 
ed around trembling, and perceived an old ‘man, 
covered with rags, who had chosen the same lodging. 
He was seated and appeared to be occupied in patch- 
ing his tattered shoes with birch-bark. His long 
white beard inspired respect, and a deep scar sev- 
ered the wrinkles of his forehead. Olga was moved 
with compassion, and approaching the old man: 

Father, said she, giving him what little money she 
had, share this scanty resource with a poor fugitive. 

And at the same time she offered him the bread 
which she had left. The old man regarded her with 
surprise : 

Heaven bless you, child, said he; old and infirm, 
I am a beggar upon the soil, which I have defended 
with my blood.——I have knocked at the door of 
the rich man, and have been rudely driven from it: 
but the poor I have almost always found compas- 
ionate. Undoubtedly, misfortune, which brings them 
nearer to God, sanctifies their works. 

He then broke the bread and ate it with the young 
girl. Pure hearts open with confidence, as flowers 
send forth their perfume. Olga related her mis- 
fortunes to the mendicant soldier, who accompa- 
nied her to the gates of Moscow: there they sepa- 
rated. 

The beauty of the edifices, the multitude and the 
expensiveness of the temples, whose cupolas of gold, 
silver and azure glittered from afar: this splendor 
of the ancient capital, built by the labor of a whole 
people, all these objects so novel to Olga, fill- 




















ed her with astonishment and fear. At last, she 








ascertained where the palace of the Count of R**** 
was, and she stood a long time at the gate before she 
dared to enter it. 

In the meantime Andrew Petrowitch having search- 
ed the village in vain, had selected another girl and 
started a few days afterwards for Moscow. On pre- 
senting himself to his lord, he did not fail to calum- 
niate poor Olga, who, he said, had run away for fear 
of being obliged to work. He was receiving the 
Count’s orders, when it was announced to the latter 
that a young girl begged the favor of seeing him im- 
mediately. Andrew Petrowitch would have been 
glad to prevent this interview, for he did not doubt 
it was Olga; and the peasant girl who had travelled 
six hundred miles on foot to ask for justice, could 
hardly fail to accuse him for her own justification. 

It is not fit, said he to the Count, that your excel- 
lency should be importuned by persons of this de- 
scription: it is the business of your overseer. 

The Count, accustomed to rely on subordinates as 
to all the details of his household affairs, had made 
a sign of approbation, when the door was suddenly 
thrown open, and a young girl ran and cast herself 
at his feet. Andrew Petrowitch turned pale, but 
maintained a resolute countenance. 

Will you have the audacity, said he, to hope for 
pardon after having run away? A severe chastise- 
ment should deter the wretches, who may be tempted 
to follow your example. 

Olga, still prostrate, exclaimed :—I call Heaven 
to witness that I am innocent; I do not ask for par- 
don, but for justice. 

The count, astonished, looked alternately at his 
overseer and the suppliant. There was so noble an 
expression in the countenance of the serf, and her 
voice was so persuasive, that he was curious to hear 
her. He made a sign to his overseer to retire, 
raised the poor girl, and was deeply affected by her 
simple story. 

Olga, said he, at length, I am disposed to believe 
you: still, 1 cannot listen to your complaint without 
punishing my overseer ; and this I cannot do upon 
your statement alone. 

My lord, said Olga, the priest knows that I am in- 
nocent: if I had committed an offence, should I 
have come to offer myself up for punishment? The 
order to leave my mother, who is infirm, and has no 
other support or consolation but in me, would have 
been a sore affliction to me; but I would have obey- 
ed, for I well know that my will even must be 
yours: if I came alone to Moscow, it was to escape 
from persecutions, which you could not have counte- 
nanced. 

The count led Olga to his wife, who strongly com- 
mended her conduct. For a few days she was the 
object of their consultations; she was then forgot- 
ten; and a month afterwards she was sold to a Ger- 
man lady, whose husband had died in the Russian 
service. 

The new mistress of Olga had been beautiful, and 
like all women, whose hearts are void and cold, she 
could not be reconciled to the idea of growing old. 
She would willingly have exchanged her fortune and 
her title for the youth and beauty of Olga. In her 
spite, she ordered the girl’s beautiful hair to be cut 
off, and instead of the saraphane (close jacket,) 
which exhibited the elegance of her form, she made 
her put on a coarse loose gown. The poor girl 
mourned in secret for her mother’s cabin. The 
luxury, which reigned around her, served but to re- 
mind her that she was the property of another: the 
more harshly she was treated, the more she labored 
to merit no blame: and sometimes her meekness 
overcame the malice of her mistress, who would say 
to her in her kind moments, 

Olga, if you were not so awkward, I would do all 
in my power to serve you. 

The young girl forced a smile, thanked her mis- 
tress for her goodness, and said that she should be 
most happy not todisplease her. But when this wo- 
man was in her paroxysms of ill humor, she loaded 
her with invectives, ordered her to cast down her eyes 
when she passed a glass, and was constantly repeat- 
ing to her that one in her condition was of no sex, 
and should not entertain a single thought foreign 
from her service. To escape the ennui which op- 
pressed her, Madame de Barnel was often out receiv- 
ing and returning visits. These were hours of rest for 
the poor girl. She shut herself up in her chamber, 
threw off her domestic livery, put on her poor village 
garments, and took refuge in her own thoughts. 
Her mother, her young companions, the sports of 
her youth, and above all, Ivan, presented themselves 
to her mind, when all at once the sound of the bell in- 
terrupted these soothing reveries, and in the twinkling 
of an eye the beautiful peasant was but the servant of 
a great mansion. She sometimes said to herself: my 
mother does not even know whether I am living; 
Ivan is, perhaps, dead; and if God preserves him, 
he is not the less dead for Olga. Then she would 





weep bitterly, and her absence of mind on these oc- 
casions cost her many an unfeeling reprimand. 

One day she formed the determination to starve 
herself to death; she placed the ring Ivan had given 
her upon her heart, and knelt down to ask God to 

ive her the strength to consummate this last sacri- 
fice. As she prayed, her thoughts became more 
calm; she was ashamed of having despaired of Hea- 
ven’s infinite mercy ; and her heart at length found 
relief in a flood of tears. As she rose, her eyes fell 
upon a newspaper: she took it and examined it a 
long time. Oh! if I could read, cried she, I should 
know all that is going on with the army; and, as if 
yielding te a sudden inspiration, I will know how to 
read ; I will accomplish my purpose. 

This hope sustained her; and the difficulty of the 
undertaking served but to excite her immovable de- 
termination. She thought of it a long time. Sud- 
denly she heard in the street the national air, fa tzy- 
ganka Molodaia, (1 am a young Bohemian;) she 
opened the window cautiously, and perceived a stroll- 
ing singer, surrounded by some young women.— 
Music has a peculiar charm for the Russians: al- 
most all their airs have a melancholy character. 
The songs of the serfs resemble a lamentation ; and 
the poetry of the North, in its national type, has in 
it something sombre and masked, like its institu- 
tions. 

Olga descended hastily, chose a few sheets of mu- 
sic, marked them, that she might be able to distin- 
guish them, and returned full of joy, crying, Hea- 
ven be praised: I shall know how to read. She con- 
cealed her treasure with the greatest care—these 
love songs—which were, at a future day, to tell her 
the fate of Ivan. 

When night was come, she lighted her lamp, and, 
kneeling upon her bed, she took one of the sheets 
and endeavored to find in the printed characters the 
value of the articulate sounds, which she knew by 
heart. At first, she confounded the signs: but she 
was determined to succeed: she felt that she should 
succeed; and in this hope she fell asleep. 

The following night she returned to her task with 
the same zeal and perseverance. She thought she 
was sure of a few words; and looking in the differ- 
ent stanzas for the expressions which were repeated, 
she found them with a transport of inexpressible joy. 
The rhyme aided her in these successive discoveries: 
she learned that the same sounds were represented 
by the same characters. Analogy sustained and 
guided her. 

Finally, after twenty nights of determined efforts, 
Olga had decyphered a page. Olga could read! 
——Henceforth, she has at her command the key 
to all human knowledge: but the ambition of Olga 
is no longer bounded by the pages of a journal. 
From this moment a complete revolution is in pro- 
gress in her mind: she turns her reflections to her- 
self, and all that surrounds her: she inquires why 
Providence has subjected her to the caprices of a 
vain, unjust and tyrannical woman: she feels that 
her mind belongs to her Maker, and she revolts at 
the thought of a degrading subjection. As the sense 
of her own dignity is elevated, she feels more con- 
strained in the sphere to which chance has consigned 
her. Sometimes she asks, with a sigh, whether her 
former ignorance is not preferable to the conscious- 
ness of her own misfortune. But in the midst of 
these griefs, she has the richest enjoyments: she 
endeavors to trace the characters which have be- 
come familiar to her; and this attempt she finds 
much easier than the first: but she conceals her 
knowledge, as another would hide a fault: for her 
mistress would be irritated, and would have consi- 
dered her as committing a crime in conceiving and 
executing this act of intellectual emancipation. She 
has read, or rather devoured, the few books she 
could procure: she continues, above all, with a 
lively interest, the perusal of the journals. Thus 
love, the cause of her misfortunes, by enriching her 
intelligence, has taught her how to assuage them. 

One evening, while agitated by an unaccountable 
presentiment, she was reading the news from the 
theatre of war, she found a detailed report of an ad- 
vantage obtained by the imperial troops. The corps 
of hussars, which was on guard, being taken by sur- 
prise, was constrained to yield to the fury of the 
enemy’s cavalry: but it was promptly rallied 
and put the Turks to flight. The Russian colonel 
would have lost his life but for the gallantry of a 
young soldier, who rushed into the very midst of the 
enemy’s ranks to rescue him. The brave Ivan was 
decorated with the cross of St. George upon the field 
of battle. At this recital, Olga’s eyes grew dim; 
and with a voice, almost stifled with bing, she 
cried, it is he, and fell senseless upon the floor. At 
the sound of her fall, her mistress ran to her: she 
saw Olga extended without signs of life. A small 
lamp was burning near her bed, several books were 
open on her table, and the journal remained crushed 
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in the hand of the young serf. Curiosity, rather 
than compassion, moved this woman to render her 
assistance. As Olga regained her consciousness, 
the first word she uttered was, Ivan! Her mistress 
interrogated her with an air of kindness, assumed 
for the purpose of discovering her secret, and of ad- 
ding mental suffering to the weight of her servitude. 
Olga was on the point of yielding to her solicita- 
tions, so anxious was she to open her heart: but 
when she cast her eyes upon that face, where cruel- 
ty and pride were alike depicted, she had the cou- 
rage to make no answer. She was questioned and 
menaced; but she remained silent. The betrothed 
of Ivan yields not to fear. That secret instinct, 
which is, as it were, the second sight of the serf, 
tells her she must not speak. Thus resisted, her 
mistress undertakes the minutest examinations, and 
she soon ascertains that this young girl can read 
and write. : 

Your designs are doubtless of the most guilty na- 
ture, said she, inflamed with passion, since you dare 
not avow them. The laws shall do you p- ; 

She immediately sent for an officer of the police, 
and as a reason for informing against her, she did 
not hesitate to declare that she was in communica- 
tion with malefactors, and that she had stolen from 
her many articles of property. The poor Olga was 





conducted to the neighboring prison, with the pro- 
spe ct of an ignominious punishment, which lacerates 
alike the mind and the body, and often drives vice 
to crime, and converts error into despair. 


| 


protector: she confided for an instant in his generosi- 
ty, and wrote the following letter to the Prince Gal- 
itain : 

‘**T was born the serf of the Count of R * **; all 
my kinsmen have fallen in the service of our sove- 
reign—the Emperor Alexander—and there is no one 
left to me but my mother, who is old and infirm. I 
was sold to the widow of the Counsellor Barnel. 
While with her, the desire of ascertaining what had 
become of my affianced lover, who is serving in the 
Imperial Hussars, inspired me with the determina- 
tion of learning to read. My mistress accused me 
of theft for the purpose of punishing me for execut- 
ing this determination without assistance. It is fif- 
teen months since I was sold ; and I have proof that 
the bill of sale is not regular. I belong, then, to the 
Emperor; and I beseech your Royal Highness to do 
justice to a poor girl, who casts herself with confi- 
dence upon your generous protection. 

* OLGA.” 

It is due to the Russians to say, that, when any- 
thing extraordinary strikes their attention, they omit 
nothing to give prominence to the action or to the 
person, that has merited their esteem. Lomonosoff, 
the father of Russian poetry, was the son of a fisher- 
man; and without mentioning those, whom the im- 
perial favor has suddenly elevated, (cases, which 
often occur in a country where the will of the mo- 
narch is the supreme law,) I might refer to a great 
number of eminent men, who owed their fortune 
solely to their own mind and the force of their cha- 


Among the books Olga had read, there was a col- 'racter. 


lection of the Ukases, which regulate the rights of 


The Governor was curious to see this young girl, 


masters over their serfs, as well as the obligations | whose noble ——— of expression contrasted 
a 


imposed on foreigners naturalized in Russia, who 
have, in the phrase of the country, purchased souls. 
Although the subject was not very attractive, Olga 
had nevertheless read this volume with great care 
for the purpose of ascertaining in what cases a serf 


could become free ; but she was far from supposing | 


that one of these rare exceptions might become ap- 
plicable to herself. The poor child was thrown into 
a dungeon, with a pitcher of water and a crust of 


black bread until her sentence should be pronounc- | 
ed. The next day she was led out of the prison, and | merous. 





strongly with the bombastic style of his subordi- 
nates. He communicated Olga’s letter to several 
of the nobility, and among others to the Count de R 
* * * the former master of the young serf, and 
obtained from him the details which we have narrat- 
ed, and which still further increased his interest in 
her. At length he resolved to give Olga a marked 
reparation, and to the Russian nobles a salutary les- 
son. For this purpose, he assembled all the distin- 
guished persons in the city. The assembly was nu- 
The Prince, surrounded by his family, 


taken, with several other accused, before an officer | had taken his place, and around him were arranged 
exercising the functions of a judge. Nothing can| the senators, the general officers, and the high civil 


be more summary than these trials. r, th 
knout, and imprisonment are the penalties ordinari- 
ly inflicted upon runaways and thieves, and often 
upon a courageous insubordination. 

Olga was the last to be tried. The officer, aware 
that the complainant was a person of some credit, 
had promised that he would show her servant no 
lenity. 

You have, then, been pilfering from your mistress, 
said he, bluntly. 

God is my witness, replied Olga, that I have 
never conceived the thought of theft; besides, con- 
tinued she, with a firm voice, those only who pos- 
sess the exclusive right of property ean yield to so 
culpable a temptation. 7 ; 

This bold language made a strong impression up- 
on the judge. : 

I shall believe her rather than you, said he: here 
is the bill of sale, which shows you to be her pro- 


perty. a 

Let me look at it, said Olga. 

And why do you wish to do so? 

To satisfy myself that it is regular. 

The officer, astonished, let her take the paper : 
she read it attentively. Joy suddenly beamed in her 
countenance : . . ; 

God be praised, cried she, with an indescribable 
expression of dignity; 1 AM FREE! 

You are free?— 

I am: this paper was not renewed at the end of a 

ear. 
7 Who has made you so learned? Yet, in truth, I 
believe she is right: but, the charge of theft? 

I am entitled to be tried as a free person, and my 
innocence will be proved. 

She is as learned as the secretary of the senate! 
murmured the judge; and he went out to consult 
some persons better informed than himself on such 
subjects. He soon satisfied himself proof that the girl 
was in the right. From that momept his conduct 
was entirely changed. He resolved to inform the 
Governor of Moscew of this singular occurrence, in 
the hope that a portion of the interest, which Olga 
could not fail to inspire, would be reflected upon his 
own administration. He exhibited then a remarka- 
ble zeal in her cause, and wrote a circumstantial re- 
port, in which he described Olga as a girl of won- 
derful genius, unjustly accused by her mistress. 
While he was awaiting the result of his proceedings, 
he took upon himself to mitigate the rigor of her 
confinement, and advised her to address, herself, a 

tition to the Governor. Olga could not compre- 
bend how this hard man should have become her 


| 





Whipping, the | functionaries in the order of their respective ranks. 


he elegance and the rich dresses of the ladies 
formed a brilliant contrast with the costume of the 
men; and the greater portion of the assembly in- 
quired, with excited curiosity, what was the object 
of all this ceremony. Ata signal from the Prince, 
Olga was introduced.——There was a profound 
silence : the Governor advanced to meet the young 
serf, and the whole assembly rose spontaneously to 
their feet. In presence of so much pomp, Olga 
was for a moment disconcerted. She raised 
one hand to her eyes, and pressed the other firm- 
ly upon her breast. She then bowed low, and rais- 
ed her head with an expression of modesty full of 
confidence. A murmur of approbation ran through 
the hall. 

Olga, said the Governor, you have demanded jus- 
tice. If I were to listen only to the feelings which 
your conduct has inspired, I should pronounce you 
from this moment innocent and free : but the justice 
you invoke requires that I should question you; and 
this test, I am sure, will have nothing disquieting to 
your conscience. First, then, let me know who is 
your accuser. 

Madame de Barnel was immediately brought for- 
ward and confronted with her, who but a few days 
before was the sport of her caprices. Intimidated 
by the unexpected solemnity of the scene, this wo- 
man hesitated, contradicted herself in her state- 
ments, and finally confessed that the only cause of 
complaint she had against Olga was, that she had 
manifested a disposition to rise above her condition 
by acquiring information, which, she added, casting 
her eyes around the assembly, could not but be dan- 
gerous to the nobility. 

The bill of sale is irregular, replied the Prince 
with a tone of severity; and since the charge of 
theft is abandoned, this young woman is free, and 
she certainly deserves to be so. But her honor has 
been assailed ; she is entitled to a reparation. I fix 
it at two thousand rubles, which you will pay her. 

Sir, said Olga, you have pronounced me innocent 
and free.——I ask nothing more.——My poor mo- 
ther will bless you forever!—— 

Your mother is free also, exclaimed the Count de 
R*****, The woman who gave you birth should 
not be a serf, if she were the only one on my es- 
tates. 

And I, said a colonel of hussars, whose arm was 
in a sling, have contracted a debt to her lover; I 
ask the favor of uniting them. 

At these words, he presented to the Governor a 
young ensign, who advanced with an air of confi- 











dence, and, raising respectfully his hand to his cap, 
stood immovable in the attitude of a soldier. The 
virtuous Princess Galitzin, taking her velvet turban 
from her head, gracefully presented it to the by- 
standers, and soon collected a sufficient sum to in- 
sure them a competence for life. The lovers, in the 
meantime, had rushed into each other’s arms, and 
were deaf to the congratulations addressed to them. 

When the first emotions had subsided, the Prince 
commanded silence ; and addressing himself to the 
Russian nobles around him— 

You, said he, who possess serfs, remember that, 





|; under the peasant’s garb as well as the robe of 
| honor, there are hearts capable of the noblest ac- 
| tions! Beware, then, of harshness and severity; for 
| chastisement, unjustly inflicted, may fall upon an 
Ivan or an Olga! 





{For the Northern Light.] 


EARLY FRIENDS. 





BY MRS. C. A. JEWETT. 





Our early friends! How warm their love 
Ere selfish dreams steal on, 

And fancy’s gorgeous coloring 
Of future years is gone: 

Ere tried in sorrow’s school the heart, 
Or learned the mournful truth 

That time brings many an anxious care, 
We dream not of in youth. 


Oh happy time—when no fond hope 
Of gain, attracts, or binds, 

When all the treasure that it seeks, 
The trusting spirit finds ; 

A free return of generous love, 
For love bestowed as free, 

And bliss ne’er found on earth again, 
Pure, mutual sympathy 


Our early friends! that happy band! 
How oh in after years, 

They come like angel visitants 
To this sad world of tears 

While we, forgetting al! beside, 
Live only in the past— 

And see them, beautrful and young, 
As when we saw them last. 


The friends of childhood’s sunny hours 
Are severed from our side— 
Distance, or jarring interests, 
The warmest hearts divide 
We meet them in the busy world, 
In pleasure’s Wild career, 
And as they pass, almost forget, 
That they were ever dear. 


Our early friends! how still their sleep 
Of death, where never more 

The softest smile that summer wears, 
Their lost bleom can restore : 

We linger where their feet have been— 
We listen for their voice, 

And yearn for those enlivening smiles, 
That made our hearts rejoice. 


And thus it is—as life steals on— 
From off our varying track, 

Those early friends pass one by one 
Whence none can cal] them back— 

And, ah! how oft we turn and weep 
That there remain so few 

Of those bright forms, and loving hearts, 
We prized when life was new 


Who will not cherish, then, the ties 
Of early, happy years, 

To soothe when grief has bowed the heart 
And dimmed the eyes with tears 

And who, that o’er the varied past 
His busy memory sends, 

Will not through sorrow and regret 
Still bless his early friends. 

Albany, N. Y. Oct. 1841 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM AS A MOTIVE 
POWER. 








‘¢ A Carlsruhre letter, mentioned in the Journal 
des Débats, gives an extract from the protocol of a 
sitting of the Germanic Diet, which offers to Herr 
Wagner, for the secret of his discovery, (the means 
of applying electro-magnetism as a moving power to 
all sorts of machines,) with a view of making it 
public, the sum of 100,000 florins, on condition, first, 
that he shall construct an electro-magnetic machine 
on a large scale, (such, in fact, as would be requir- 
ed for the service of a locomotive engine,) and at 
his own cost; secondly, that an experiment directed 
by the diet, shall confirm the expectations held out 
from this discovery; and thirdly, that the inventor 
shall bind himself to submit unconditionally, to the 
decision of the diet. The Prince Furstenberg, it is 
also stated, has generously given to Herr Wagner, 
the sum of fifteen thousand francs, and the loan of 
suitable premises for his experiments.’’—4theneum, 
July 34, 1841. 

We sincerely trust that the above experiment ma 
be attempted—and the result generally comunicated. 
Although we entertain little doubt of its failure, yet 
it would seem that some decisive investigation is 
needed—to teach those who are fascinated by the 
working of a model, that a machine is much larger 
and more difficult to be kept in motion. Davenpoit 
in this country and Jacobi in Russia, have each suc- 
ceeded on a small scale, but failed, we believe, in 
every thing like a valuable practical application. 

















[For the Northern Light.) 
PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF MENTAL CAUSES. 
BY SUMNER RHOADES. 


Fear tends powerfully to depress the whole sys- 
tem. It suspends digestion, and more or less inter- 
feres with other organic functions. Thus, the blood 
is driven by it from the surface, to large internal 
veins, there threatening to overpower the enfeebled 
heart. 

Hope isa tonic, capable of sustaining its posses- 
sor in the shock of a fearful operation, and in the 
suffering of lingering illness. Defended by its in- 
fluence, we walk unharmed amid the deadliest con- 
tagion, and sately breath the most vitiated atmos- 
phere. 

Sorrow protracted and severe, that refuses to be 
comforted, is the sure precursor of serious disease. 
The mother whose bleeding heart will not yield to 
the dispensation which has taken from her the object 
of her tenderest affection, is often destined by can- 
cer, or other malignant disease, full soon to share the 
fate of the one she mourns. When sorrow quickly 
succeeds joy, it is sometimes more immediately fa- 
tal. 

AnGeEr propels the vital current with such tu- 
multuous violence, as not unfrequently to induce 
bleeding from the lungs or stomach. The muscles 
contract with spasmodic power, and ruin leaps from 
the eyes. 

DISAPPOINTMENT, we have seen tossing the 
whole system in wild convulsions, at the defeat 
of an aspiring ambition, which sought too soon to 
grasp the honors of a noble profession. 

PEEVISHNESS is mentioned by an old writer as 
a valuable tonic, in convalesence from debilitating 
disease; but later physicians give preference to Qui- 
nine. 

Love is said to exert a variety of influences, at 
one time nerving to deeds of noble daring, at anoth- 
er, when concealed, or unreciprocated, it 

‘* Like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feeds on the damask cheek.”’ 

Some are incredulous of the power of this pas- 
sion, as 

‘« He jest at scars, that never felt a wound.”’ 

The mixed emotions of public debate have cut 
short the course of more than one of the brightest 
luminaries of the bar, while in the full career of fo- 
renic eloquence. 

Pope has shown the ruling passion to obviate even 
the pangs of dissolution. Forgetting the physical 
sufferings of that fearful hour, the epicure call for his 
favorite dish; Narcissa orders, in anticipation, the 
chintz, the lace, and rouge; the courtier politely 
proffers his services; old Euclio clings to his posses- 
sions; while, to his patriot friend, in flattery outvie- 
ing his numbers in smoothness, the poet says, 

«Such, in those moments, as in all the past, 

Oh save my country, Heaven! shall be your last.’’ 
Thomson illustrates the same in the man perishing in 
the storm. Byron does it still more forcibly, in his 
Dying Gladiator, whose 

‘“ manly brow, 
Consents to death, but conquers agony.”’ 

Who has not experienced the power of the mind 
to support the body under intense and protracted la- 
bor? The mechanic, in the principles and science 
of the art he practices, finds much to engage his at- 
tention, and thus to lighten his laborious duties. The 
farmer diverts his thoughts from the fatigue of the 
plough, by studying the wonders of creation, in the 
mysterious process of vegetation, and in the curious 
instincts and sportive habits of the animals about 
him. I have seen the boy of feeble constitution 
borne on by the stimulus of a restless ambition, lead- 
ing the field against those of twice his muscular 
power. Alexander, amid the sands of Africa and 
the snows of Parthia, was sustained by the same po- 
tent influence. And is it not something akin to this, 
which carries the devoted statesman through succes- 
sive days and nights of uninterrupted labor? The 
American invalid, who, with all the 
classic association, toils over the ruins of temples a 
Cesar reared, or Zenobia graced; who traverses 
fields where Miltiades fought; or swims the current 
that Xerxes lashed, is upheld by a power, unknown 
and unfelt, by his more robust, but illiterate servant. 

As remedies in the cure of disease, mental influ- 
ences should be assighed a conspicuous place. He 
poorly performs the duty of his office, who ap- 
proaches the bedside of the desponding sick, and 
prescribes his nauseous drugs, witout administering 
the balm of confiding hope. The heart’s tumultu- 
ous action is often stayed and the violence of over- 
powering pain arrested, simply by the presence, and 
the cool, collected countenance of the medical at- 
attendant. Mental diverson has much to do with the 
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benefits of removing the convalescing patient from 
the scenes and associations of the sick chamber, to 
the more enlivening scenes, and the more pleasing 
associations of the out-door-world. 

Not least important among the causes I notice are 
those Mora and Reiicious.—We have to con- 
tend with passions and appetites, the free indulgence 
of which is at open war with health and life. In re- 
straining these, reason aids much by showing their 
perversion to tend to degradation and wo. But this 
too often fails to stay their mad progress, and we 
appeal to conscience and fear of future retribution. 
A dyspeptic, who could not be induced to control his 
morbid appetite by any representation of personal 
evil arising from its gratification, promptly ‘‘ put a 
knife to (his) throat”” when shown the moral obliqui- 
ty of his course. The inebriate, whom no promise 
of reputation restored, of honors achieved, or of 
friends returned can reclaim, if you point him to the 
misery and disgrace, he is bringing on the wife of 
his former affection, and the children once his de- 
light, will sometimes dash from his hand the uplifted 
cup, and before high Heaven abjure forever the 
cursed thing. While correct moral sentiments may 
arrest the destruction threatened to the physical man, 
defective merals exert upon some the most deleterious 
influence. The youth, who is thereby habitually 
drawn into rioting and excess, if he sink not at once 
to an early grave, soon presents all the marks of pre- 
mature old age. How many a young man, once the 
possessor of wealth, of talents, and of robust health, 
has forgotten the precepts of a stern father, and the 
admonitions of a pious mother; has broken from the 
sweet attractions of home and the gentle allurements 
of virtue’s paths; till in his bloated form, and ruined 
constitution, we read the sad fate of him, who yields 
himself a willing captive to vicious indulgence. 

Of different Forms of RELIGION, none would 
select, for physical advantages, that, which prostrates 
its devotee before the car of Juggernaut, and by va- 
ried penance destroys limbs or life, to appease a 
senseless idol; though we would not object to its 
pious ablutions in the sacred Ganges. The scandi- 
navian, as, inthe depths of his dark forest he bowed 
at the altar whereon a human victim smoked to Odin 
or Thor, imbibed a draught of superstitious cruelty, 
which, infusing itself throughout his whole nature, 
matured passions and propensities most deleterious 
to health. The Koran, teaching that to fall in battle 
isto pass the portals of a Paradise of refreshing 
fountains and ever verdant groves, of luxrious palaces 
and beautiful Houris, made the Saracen a warrior 
and hero; while the Mussulman, with its doctrine of 
predestination and fixed fate,is as cool and unmov- 
ed amid the clash of arms, and the groans of the 
dying, as when with pipes and coffee in the calm re- 
pose of the divan. But the licentiousness, permitted 
and encouraged by the same authority, degrades be- 
low the proper character of man. Nor can we ap- 
prove the physical bearing of that beautiful mytho- 
logy, which comes to us clothed in all the graces of 
the classic page, and inwoven with the sentiments 
and reasonings of the master spirits of antiquity. 
Ascend, on the wings of poesy, the heights of hoary 
Olympus, and tell me, if, in the revels, the strifes, 
the animosities, and the death-brooding revenge of 
its celestial inhabitants, you see aught, which imita- 
ted by terrestrial worshippers would prove obnoxious 
to happiness, to health, and to life? Atheism, Dr. 
Rush pronounces ‘‘ the worst of sedatives to the un- 
derstanding and passions; the abstraction of thought 
from the sublime, and of love from the most perfect, 
of all possible objects.”? And yet, quoting the same 
high authority, ‘‘ Religions are friendly to animal life 
in proportion as they elevate the understanding, and 
act upon the passions of hope and love.”’ 

With such effects, from such agencies, contrast 
the physical influence of those pure and peaceful 
doctrines, inculcated by the precept and example of 
our Divine Master. I do not admit, as chargeable to 
these, all the effects of the anguish inflicted by a 
stricken conscience, nor the melancholy and insanity 
resulting from fanaticism. Yet sum up, if you 
please, the physical ills of all these, and I will see 
them overmatched by the progeny of a single vice. 
Exposed, as in this life we are, to sudden and severe 
reverses of pecuniary fortunes; to the unjust asper- 
sions of popular caprice; to the destruction of 
friends; and to the misfortunes of still dearer attach- 
ments, the spirit oft sinks within us unless supported 
by the triumphant reflection, - 

‘« What are these, to thee, 
Who on God’s altar, lays the thought of self ?”’ 
Her votary, in his poverty, religion assures, that 


‘* His are the mountains, and the valleys Ais, 
And the resplendent rivers.” 


When, through varied misfortunes, the things of time 
have lost for him their wonted attractions, and life 
itself has become a burden, she still proffers her con- 














solation and support, in the anticipated enjoyment of 
an unalienable inheritance, friendship that is more 
than a name, and love that surpasses all earthly ex- 
perience. She forsakes him not in the dark, the 
dreaded hour. 


‘« And when the strife is o’er, the pangs of nature close, 
And life’s last rupture triumphs o’er her woes, 
Hark! as the spirit eyes with eagle gaze, 
The noon of Heaven, undazzled by the blaze, 
On heavenly winds, that waft her to the sky, 
Flood the sweet tones of star-born melody.” 


Geneva, Sept. 20, 1841. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
LONDON FROM THE TOP OF ST. PAUL’S. 


AN EXTRACT FROM A M8. TALE. 


London, July 22, 18—. 

In compliance with my promise, before we parted, 
dearest Isabel, my first letter from London is ad- 
dressed to you—from London, the vast metropolis of 
a mighty kingdom, the largest city in Europe, the 
splendid Capitol of the Island Queen ! 

We reached the city at night, and the next day, 
in company with some American friends, whom we 
were fortunate enough to meet on our arrival, we 
ascended to the top of St. Paul’s, in accordance with 
our usual practice of first obtaining a general view 
of a new place, from some commanding point of ob- 
servation, and then visiting interesting parts in detail. 
St. Paul’s Church, was, as you know, built by the 
famous architect, Sir Christopher Wren. The body 
of the ae in the form of a cross, and from the 
points where the two lines intersect each other, rises 
a magnificent dome. On the top of this dome again, 
is a beautiful superstructure supported by Corinthian 
columns and surrounded by a gallery. To this gal- 
lery or balcony, it was that we ascended to obtain a 
prospect of the city and its environs. The day was 
fine and the atmosphere clearer than that which we 
usually associate with London, the air of which is 
almost proverbially heavy and the sky overcloud- 
ed. I wished then, and I wish now as I write, that 
my own dear Isabel could have participated in the 
thrilling pleasure we experienced when the view 
from the top of the church burst upon us! You 
will not have forgotten the effect produced upon us 
all when we first saw the Panorama of Rome at 
New-York. There, you will remember, we -were 
supposed to stand on the top of the capitol. But this 
was no unreal semblance, however admirable, of the 
great original! We indeed beheld the innumerable 
ramifications of that mighty heart, wherein flow dif- 
fusing life and vigor to remote extremities, countless 
vivifying streams of wealth, learning, science and 
beneficence. It was, in very truth, London whose 
intricate mazes lay revealed at our feet! We looked 
down from our lofty height, on its domes, its turrets 
and its spires,—its halls of justice and of legislation, 
its admirable hospitals, its splendid churches and its 
magnificent palaces,—its extensive and verdant 
parks, its far-reaching streets and its commerce- 
covered river. Yes! there wound that famous Thames 
of which every Englishman is so proud, spanned at 
intervals by superb bridges, and with its waters al- 
most hidden from the eye by the innumerable vessels 
of every form and size, that were bore on its bo- 
som. We could perceive the tall masts and dark 
hulls of the ships of war and discern the delicate 
tracery of their rigging penciled, seemingly, upon 
the bright sky; and, in striking contrasts with these, 
tiny boats, reduced by distance almost to the size 
of insects, whose swiftness and variety of motion they 
imitated. Then there were the extensive suburbs, 
reaching away for miles, in long perspective. There 
was Richmond Hill, so agreeably associated in the 
mind with the poet Thompson, and Tower Hill, 
the mere name of which conjures up so many mourn- 
ful historical recollections. And there was West- 
minster Hall, where the Parliament of Great Britain 
was in session, and Westminster Abbey, where are 
the last earthly homes of so many of England’s 
greatest, and wisest, and best. Kings, poets and 
philosophers, artists, statesmen and soldiers, 


‘In monumental pomp arrayed,”’ 


sleep undisturbed within its walls. The locality of 
Temple Bar, the venerable and last remaining relic 
of the gates of the ancient city, was pointed out to 
me. We saw, too, Newgate, the great city prison, 
so often the last miserable home of destitution, wretch- 
edness and crime, and the Tower of London, in days 
gone by, the ‘‘ donjon keep”’ of oppressed innocence 
and suspected treason, of criminal statesmen and 
royal victims. But I should weary you and myself, 
my dear -niece, should I attempt to give you even a 
list of the objects of painful or pleasing interest to 
which our attention was attracted, in this our first 
contemplation of so celebrated a metropolis; and 
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still more futile weuld be an endeavor to portray 
for you the changing and vivid emotions which the 
eye, the memory and the imagination united in pro- 
ducing in my mind. How, for instance, shall I de- 
scribe the painful impressions with which | reflected 
on the vast amount of human misery existing in such 
close connection with all this pomp, and pride, and 

wer? how sketch for you the cloud of historical 
images that filled my mind, the train of distinguish- 
ed sovereigns who, in long array, ‘‘ came trooping”’ 
before the eye of fancied vision? The Sates. 
the Henries, the Georges and the Williams, the 
haughty Elizabeth, and the imprisoned Mary, Anne 
and Eleanor, Henrietta and Catherine of Aragon ; from 
Alfred to Victoria, in shadowy bands they passed. 
There came the memory of decapitated monarchs 
and murdered statesmen; of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Lady Jane Grey; of the Earl of Stafford and Anne 
Boleyn; of Cromwell and Sir Philip Sidney ; of Sus- 
sex and Leicester; of Buckingham and Cecil; and 
of innumerable others. I thought, too, of the triumph- 
ful entries of successful conquerors and the mourn- 
ful processions of the great dead, for centuries alter- 
nating in pageantry and sorrow, in the miniature 
world beneath us; and how insensibly, the while, up- 
on ‘‘ the dull, cold ear”? of humanity had fallen the 
warning voice conveyed alike by both! 

It would require, not another sheet large as this, 
dear Isabel, but volumes to receive detailed accounts 
of the varied attractions of the different objects of 
curiosity and interest enumerated in this letter; but 
when wide seas no longer roll between us, and when 
you are restored once more to rt eyes and heart, 
(and may Heaven grant that that blessing is in store 
for me!) I will with you, in fancy, revisit, not only 
the many places I have now mentioned, but every 
other scene of storied association with which I shall 
then be familiar. We will discuss the ideal crea- 
tions of poetry and fiction and the realities of history, 
nature and art. Together we will reinspect ‘the 
Tower,”’’ from the lions in the court to the regalia of 
England. The splendid crown-jewels, and the life- 
like figures, arrayed in ancient war-garb and armed, 
as for the field, with ponderous battle-axe and formi- 
dable spear, shall both have our attention. We will 
visit palaces, adorned with rare statuary, and superb 
hangings, with exquisite paintings, and with every 
unique and beautiful embellishment that genius can 
design, or art perfect. I will paint for you the mel- 
lowed light that streams through the stained windows 
of that most perfect of Gothic buildings—Westminster 
Abbey: you shall wateh the fanciful and flitting 
hues it flings o’er tombs and statutes, cenotaphs and 
monuments, gaze admiringly upward at the splendid 
ornaments of the peerless choir and look upon the 
curious and high-wrought roof of stone of which 
one does not know whether most to admire the un- 
usual beauty of the design or the delicate skill of 
the execution. Then we will alight in the interior of 
Westminster Hall, properly so called, the largest 
apartment in Europe, unsupported by pillars, and ap- 
propriated solely to solemn occasions of state trials. 
We will sit in the ladies’ gallery of the House of 
Lords, view the assembled peers of England, 
scan the exterior and listen to the words of eve- 
ry man of note among them, from the presiding 
genius on the woolsack to the eminent author, or 
statesman, who lounges on the benches. Haughty 
peers and reverend prelates, noble dukes and titled 
dunces, royalty itself, we will behold ! for, even that 
may there be sometimes seen. Nothing shall escape 
our comments, from the origin of the singular cus- 
tom of the Lord Chancellor’s sitting on a veritable 
woolsack, to the gaudy scarlet hangings on the walls. 
We will peep into the House of Commons, too, 
curious to see the true bulwark of the people’s rights 
—the concentration of elevated intellect, sound 
learning and patriotic views displayed by their rep- 
resentatives there. When we descend from the top 
of St. Paul’s, we will pause beneath the lofty dome, 
lingering a moment above the remains of the cele- 
brated Lord Nelson, which lie there interred. We 
will pass days together, in that world of wonders— 
the British Museum. We will examine, in detail, 
the curiosities of earth and air, of flood and field. 
Grecian and Egyptian marbles, antique arms, cu- 
rious coins, rare vases and ancient manuscripts,—all 
that is there displayed of the wonders of art or the 
attractions of nature, we will leisurely survey. We 
will drive, together, through the beautiful parks, 
gardens and squares of the city, admire the tasteful 
displays of rural beauty, the trees, the serpentine 
a the shrubbery. We will mingle temporarily 
with the gay, thoughtless throngs of rank, fashion 
and splendor that crowd St. James’ on a bright 
morning, and moralize as they roll heedlessly along, 
upon their mode of using the superabundant wealth, 
which, if concentrated in the hands of benevolence 
and again distributed, would leave unlimited luxury 
behind, and yet give bread to thousands of worthy 


poor—to the honest, industrious, suffering manufac- 
turer, or artizan, 


‘« Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil !”’ 





* « ° ° . ° ° . . . 
M. C. C. 
(For the Northern Light.] 
STANZAS. 





BY C. M. BROSNAN. 





I seek not for pleasure 
Where others are gay, 
Where gladsome hearts gather 
And grief flies away ; 
Among crowds am I saddest, 
My spirit is lone; 
Its fondest endearments 
Are faded and gone. 


It. 


Some drink at the fountain, 
Oblivious of care,) 

When rosy wine sparkles, 
And friends gather there ; 

But my cup is o’erflowing 
With tears to the brim; 

If a smile wreathe around it, 
’Tis loveless and dim. 


Ill. 


In my closet unnoticed— 
I love to be there, 
~ wild fancy soaring, 
ike a tenant of air; 
To scenes | have cherished 
I’m away at a glance, 
In dreams that o’ershadow 
The light of romance. 
lV. 
Or alone by the streamlet, 
Thro’ groves let me stray, 
Since the loving and loved ones 
Have all passed away ; 
While the voice of rich music 
Floats by on the gale, 
And angel-harps echo 
Thro’ alcove and vale. 


Vv. 


When the moon in her beauty 
Smiles beaming on high, 
And dew-dripping curtains 
Hang out on the sky ; 
O’er the blue vault of heaven 
Ten thousand stars glow, 
Ten thousand stars dance 
In the clear stream below. 
VI. 
Ah! the spirit of love, 
Enchanting and fair, 
And of poesy too, 
Are lingering there ; 
In the bright skies above, 
And the flower’s tearful eye, 
In the song of the waters 
Low murmuring nigh. 
Vil. 
Then away speeds the soul, 
In her heaven-ward flight, 
All unfettered and free, 
As an angel of light; 
While she weeps o’er affections 
As rayless as even, 
But sees them relum’d 
In the sunshine of heaven. 





[For the Northern Light. ] 
THE LABOR OF THE HANDS AND THE TOIL 
OF THE MIND. 





BY G. R. FAIRBANKS. 





In the first ages of the world, the labor of the 
hands was deemed most honorable when directed to 
the tillage of the soil, but the workers in brass and 
the workers in precious stuffs, were but the next de- 
gree above the bondsmen. During the times of the 
olden republics, the fine arts rose to high esteem, but 
rather as the ornaments of their prosperity, than as 
evidences of their skill and labor. After the dawn 
of the brighter age of modern times, the spirit of chi- 
valry and the madness of the crusades so seized the 
public mind, that all men of spirit and gentle birth, 
were infected with the enthusiasm of the times, and 
seized the lance and donned the corslet, and led 
forth their vassals to incessant wars. This engen- 
dered a feeling averse to labor of any kind; the me- 
chanic arts,’except such as related to the calling of 
arms, were every where neglected, and it came to be 
considered a reproach to be called an artisan. The 
profession of arms alone was esteemed honorable.— 
In the countries of the old world, the feeling still pre- 
vails, fettered as they are by castes and classes, and 
the mechanic is still subjected to the scorn and tyran- 
ny of the higher classes. 

But the mechanic in this country has already had 
accorded to him a higher station than in any other 
clime; and flying from the tyranny and oppression 
of the old world, the arts of industry have here found 
a resting place where their votaries have been hon- 
ored and respected. Their right to an equal esteem 





and respect with other classes has been conceded ; 





but not content with an equality, a certain class of 
theorists and thinkers on political economy, would 
even go farther. They make the labor of the hands 
their unit of value, and by multiplying, dividing and 
subtracting, make all things conform to their sys- 
tem. They contend that labor is not only honorable 
in itself, but most honorable; and thus make the 
amount ef the labor of the hands, the idea of useful- 
ness, utility, or virtue. 

These ideas, so long as confined to their authors, 
are of but littke consequence; disseminated under 
the guise of friendship to the working man, the in- 
dustrious mechanic, and directed towards making 
him dissatisfied with his condition, and engendering 
a feeling of hostility in his mind towards those who 
are not as himself, laboring with their hands, then 
they become mischievous. 

Mankind never, as a mass, occupied a higher po- 
sition than they now do; and with the experience of 
six thousand years, they should now be able to de- 
duce those clear, natural, and equitable laws which 
should govern their intercourse with each other; and 
starting with the great principle that all men are free 
and equal, as the basis of their reasoning, should 
thence be able to discover and give their proper 
place to the different circumstances in which they 
are situated. Itis the duty of every man to do some- 
thing towards benefiting not only himself but his fel- 
low creatures; itis his duty to be useful in some way 
ormanner. The channel in which he directs his ex- 
ertions shall be his own choice, and no one can just- 
ly prescribe one for his aJoption, or condemn his 
choice, provided it conduces to the reason of his ex- 
istence, the making himself useful to others and pro- 
moting his own happiness. 

By the happy arrangement of human affairs and 
the necessities of our being, we are enabled tomake 
choice of different channels; and shall he who labors 
with his hands say that he and he only is fulfilling 
the end of his being. The minister of a pure and 
holy religion, whose office it is to direct men in the 
paths of virtue and morality, and make them better 
men and better christians, is he not benefiting his 
fellow men? The professional man who upholds the 
rights of his fellows from the encroachments of his 
species, is he not benefiting them? The physician 
who hangs over the couches of the diseased and suf- 
fering, and by his skil] and superior knowledge pro- 
tracts their lives and alleviates their sufferings, is he 
not useful? The literary man who shall write a 
book, which shall be read with pleasure and profit 
by his fellow men, and which shall direct them in 
the paths of virtue, peace, and happiness, is he not 
promoting their best interests / 

And should it not also be remembered that profes- 
sional men in all ages have been the conservators of 
the rights and liberties of their fellow men, and that 
even now they are the great promoters of benevolent 
enterprize ? That from the lecture stand and the 
press, we are daily receiving the fruits of their long 
study, and the results of their well cultivated minds? 

Thus, then, all are alike honorably filling their re- 
spective vocations. Naturally and really no man is 
above his fellow, and no set of men are above each 
other, except in so much as their mental superiority 
shall make them better or wiser men. The prejudi- 
ces which have been built up between men, and have 
closed them in as it were witha wall, are being bat- 
tered down, and man is every where approaching his 
true position. Labor, whether of the hands or the 
sweat of the brow, is honorable. The barriers which 
centuries have assisted in raising and sustaining be- 
tween man and man, are fast crumbling beneath the 
benevolent and just spirit of the age. Knowledge 
and intelligence are abroad, and although in the ge- 
neral renovation of the human mind, wild theories 
and fantasies may arise and fora while gather around 
them their supporters, yet truth, after a season, will 
dissipate them all. The institution of chivalry did 
much towards raising the sentiments of the human 
soul from their baseness and degradation, the reign 
of letters followed and contributed to its mental ele- 
vation; and now at this day we see the germs which 
have been expanding for centuries, bursting forth 
and producing rich results. The school-house has 
been thrown open to all, so that knowledge is as free 
asthe air we breathe. The press has carried every 
where the thoughts of the wisest and best. The dif- 
ferences and distinctions which have heretofore exist- 
ed between men of different callings should now be 
thrown down, and the mechanic and the laborer 
should emulate the knowledge and the intelligence 
which have made the professions to be regarded with 
higher esteem than their employment. 

The Young Men’s Associations of the day among 
other excellent institutions, are doing much towards 
begetting a feeling of kindness and unity of interest 
between the different classes of young men. They 
have brought together the young, alike ardent in their 





hopes and expectations, and actuated with a like de- 
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sire of improvement, and harmoniously united them 
in the pursuit of science. If this spirit prevails, it will 
check the pride and presumption of the one class 
and temper that factious spirit which, with the 
other, acts but to destroy. 

Under such and similar influences a few years will 
see us realizing that Utopian idea of men of diffe- 
rent walks and professions, standing on equal ground, 
equally esteemed and respected, bound together by 
a common interest, and the motto of their union will 
be, ‘The Labor of the Hands and the Toil of the 
Mind.’’ 

Watertown, Oct., 1841. 





[A part of the following stanzas was published in 
our September No. but by mistake a portion of them 
was omitted. We have, therefore, deemed it due 
to the writer to publish the whole in connexion.— 
Eps.] 

TO THE DAUGHTER OF A DECEASED FRIEND. 


BY ANN ELIZA CRAY. 





Oh! child of the beloved! 
Why do my tears o’erflow, 

As fondly thus I gaze on thee 
In all thy beauty’s glow? 

E’en to a stranger’s heart I ween 
That sunny brow might bring 

A momeat’s spell from earthly wo, 
Thou bright and joyous thing! 


But to my musing spirit 
With many another thought, 
Thou of the lightsome lip and tone, 
Is thy dear presence fraught. 
Choked by the ashes of the grave, 
I thickly draw my breath— 
To me thou bring’st no happy thoughts— 
Mine are of change and death. 


I see thy mother, e’en as thou, 
Without a shade of care, 

With the same light and willowy grace, 
And aspect—still more fair. 

Thus, in some merry mood she shook 
Her ringlets from her brow, 

And thus they fell like liquid gold, 
E’en as thine own do now. 


Thou art to me but as the shade 
Of one long with the dead— 
And I mourn that Death hath laid his hand 
Upon so fair a head. 
Thy silvery voice is but to me 
As a funereal tone; 
And the merry music of thy laugh 
Sadder than maniac’s moan. 


And thus each treasured feature gleams 
Through Time’s obscuring haze, 
As if she stood beside me 
As in old remembered days. 
As if she stood beside me 
My friend and playmate then; 
Happy that love of other days— 
Earth knows not such again. 


A sad and lonely youth was mine, 
But hers was passing fair, 
And she betide, or joy or wo, 
Sought every mele to share. 
And now I walk the world alone 
And she that happy one 
Is pry ee these things be so? 
But ‘‘ Let Thy will be done !’ 


And “ mother’’ now thou callest one 
Who knew her not on earth; 
Another good and fair hath filled 
Her place by board and hearth; 
Her image hath departed long 
From out thy memory’s cells, 
And in one lonely heart alone 
Che dear rernembrance dwells. 


I know ’tis but the law of change 
That ceaseless rules Earth yet— 

I blame them not who own its power— 
Why cannot I forget? 

They were more worthy of her love— 
She loved them more than me— 

Yet is my musing thought alone 
Stirred by her memory. 


Still of ‘‘ the absent and the dead,” 
I dream for many an hour; 

I live again the time that ’s fled, 
The past for me hath power. 

Why of the tenant of the tomb 
Hold I the memory yet ? 

She was too dear in other days, 
Why cannot I forget ? 


With childish wonder down my face 
Thou see’st the tear-drops steal ; 

Thou knowest not the hidden thoughts 
Those heart-wrung drops reveal. 

I would not pale thy blooming cheek 
Nor thy young spirit fill 

With saddened thoughts, that darkly speak 
Too soon of earthly ill. 


O gaze not thus upon me! 
Too deep the memories twined, 
That spring at that familiar glance 
In my o’ershadowed mind. 
O gaze not thus upon me! 
As in some childish grief, 
Her tears fell fast, like April showers, 
As fast, as light, as brief. 


The seal of truth is on thy brow— 
Deep thought lights up thine eye— 

I hail her own best charms in thee! 
The heart’s own magic tie ! 





And by the memory of that tie 
My heart is linked to thine. 
I care not if | win thy love,— ': 
Thou can’st not cast off mine! 
Auburn, August, 1941. 








{For the Northern Light.) 


DR. BOUCHERIE’S METHOD OF PRESERV- 
ING AND COLORING WOOD. 





BY JOHN B. MILLER. 





THE discovery, by Doctor Boucherie, of a pro- 
cess by which liquids may be infused into living tim- 
ber, is an invention, the benefits of which almost sur- 
pass computation. By means of a most simple ap- 
plication of a force contained within the tree itself, 
the wood may be rendered much more durable, its 
elasticity preserved, the variations in volume on ac- 
count of exposure to different degrees of moisture 
avoided, its combustibility destroyed, its strength 
and solidity increased, and every shade of color and 
variety of odour cheaply, easily and expeditiously 
imparted. The benefits to be derived from this sim- 
ple discovery will be as numerous as the purposes to 
which wood is applied are various and useful. Dr. 
Boucherie has, by this discovery, become one of the 
great benefactors of the human race. For there are 
none so high as not to be benefited by it, and none 
so poor as not to participate inits advantages. Who- 
ever lives uses wood, and whoever uses wood will be 
benefited by this discovery. If the invention is gene- 
rally applied, and it is folly to suppose that it will 
not be, fire insurance companies may close their of- 
fices, and the fire departments break up and disband. 
Masons and painters may for the most part turn car- 
penters, and a light and simple boucheried wooden 
edifice will surpass in beauty the splendor of the 
heavy and expensive marble palaces of the present 
day. The poor man’s house will need few repairs, 
and the carman’s truck will last his lifetime. Ships 
will require no sheathing, and roofs no tiling. The 
mouse and the rat may bid adieu to their old hunting 
grounds, and with the moth and the bed-bug retire in 
disgust from the embittered pantry shelf om odorife- 
rous bedpost, leave these regions of enlightened 
civilization, and take up their line of march towards 
he confines of ignorance and barbarism. The luxu- 
rious may roll in spiced carriages, and the lady’s 
boudoir be redolent with musked ébénisterie. The 
fact that the most simple discovery may produce the 
most stupendous results, has, perhaps, never been 
more strikingly illustrated. The principle is not no- 
vel: the originality of Dr. Boucherie’s discovery 
consists merely in the full application of an experi- 
ment, which has long since been usefully applied to 
rid trees of the grub or canker-worm. An infested 
tree is cleared by perforating it, and filling the bore 
with sulphur. By this means the sap becomes im- 
pregnated with sulphur, and the worm, in conse- 
quence, leaves the tree. This fact is adduced, not 
with any view to detract from the merit of the dis- 
covery of Dr. Boucherie, but to suggest the remark, 
that it is much to be regretted that some one of our 
own shrewd and intelligent countrymen had not 
made this discovery instead of the learned Doctor, 
whose high fame will most deservedly descend to fu- 
ture generations as the discoverer of this astonishing 
mode of improving and preserving timber. The fol- 
eae | account of the manner of operating, and of 
the substance used, is translated from ‘‘ Le Journal 
Scientifique del’ Académie des Sciences,’’ which con- 
tained the report of a committee appointed by the 
academy to examine the discovery of Dr. Boucherie. 
After highly complimenting the Doctor for his sci- 
ence and ingenuity, the report proceeds to unfold his 
plan as follows : 

‘* In order to infuse preservative or other substances 
into living timber, recourse is had to no other force 
than the capillary attraction, by which the tree takes 
up its sap. Let the tree be felled when the sap is in 
full flow, and plunged in the liquor that it is desired 
it should imbibe, and in a few days the liquid will 
ascend even into the leaves at the farthest extremities, 
every fibre, except the heart of the tree, becoming 
perfectly saturated. It is not, however, necessary 
that the tree should be cut down, for it is sufficient to 
bore it at the foot, or merely to saw it rather more 
than half through, and then apply the liquid to the 
incision, and a rapid and complete absorption will 
ensue. If it is desired to increase the durability and 
hardness of the timber, and thus prevent its decay, 
the pyrolignite of raw iron should be infused. This 
substance is exceedingly weH adapted to the purpose, 
inasmuch as impure pyroligneous acid is produced in 
all our forests by the fabrication of charcoal, and this 
is easily changed into a pyrolignite of iron, by bring- 
ing it in contact with old iron. Moreover, this pre- 
paration contains a ape | of creosote, which sub- 
stance, independently of the salts of iron, has itself 


a ee em 





the property of hardening the wood, preventing ordi- 
nary decay, and injury from insects. To preserve 
the timber elastic, and destroy its combustibility, Dr. 
Boucherie recommends the chloride of calcium, or 
a still cheaper substance, the water from a salt 
marsh. Wood prepared with these saline solutions 
retains its flexibility after several years of exposure 
to the atmosphere, and in their slips may, without 
breaking, be twisted in spirals, and again untwisted, 
Exposed to the atmosphere, it nei er warps nor 
splits, no matter how dry soever it may become; 
finally, from the difficulty with which it burns, it is 
incapable of spreading fire. Wood is, by this pro- 
cess, colored in such different shades, and with the 
tints so beautifully mingled, that it cannot but cause 
a vast improvement in all cabinet ware. The pyro- 
lignite of iron gives a brown tint, which contrasts 
prettily with the natural color of such parts of the 
wood as are too compact for the pyrolignite to pene- 
trate. If, after the absorption of the pyrolignite of 
iron, some tanning liquor be infused, it produces an 
ink in the body of the wood, and can thus be colored 
blue, black or grey. Let an absorption of the pyro- 
lignite of iron be followed by an infusion of the prus- 
siate of potassa, and Prussian blue is formed, and by 
introducing successively the acetate of lead, and the 
chromate of potassa, chromate of lead (chrome yel- 
low) is produced. If in the same tree are infused 
the pyrolignite of iron, the acetate of lead, the prus- 
siate and chromate of potassa, they form different 
shades of blue, green, yellow and brown, and pro- 
duce the most varied effects. In the same manner 
timber may be impregnated with odoriferous liquids, 
and every variety of odour imparted to the wood.” 
Utica, Oct., 1841. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
PLEASURES OF LEARNING. 





_ “ Again for the pleasure and delight of knowledge and learn- 
ing, it far surpasseth all other in nature.’’—Baeon. 





THERE is implanted in the human bosom a desire 
for reputation—a love of Fame. But of all reputa- 
tions that of the scholar and good author is the most 
permanent and satisfactory. The scholar alone isin 
the possession of a substantial good in his well disci- 
plined intellect, which can never be wrested from 
him in time, and is proof against the fluctuations and 
changes which characterize all other temporal means 
of happiness. 

In whose praise is the historian most eloquent and 
fervid? The name of Erasmus the scholar has come 
down to us, through the lapse of many years, laden 
with honor; and Milton and Shakspeare will live, aye 
live forever ! while the sovereigns whose courts they 
adorned will be remembered only as their patrons. 
The unfortunate Woolsey, «f whom the immortal bard 
says, 

‘* From his cradle 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken and persuading ;’’ 
deserted the pleasant walks of ‘‘ divine philosophy,” 
and entered the exciting arena of politics, and under 
the guidance of ‘ vaulting ambition,” wrecked his 
temporal hopes. 

The life of the student, however, is not one of 
ease ; and he who expects the paths to science smooth 
and beautiful, and adorned solely with bright flowers 
which continually spread their fragrant forms before 
him, must not enter it; for though there may be man 
roses, still there are harrassing thorns ; and thoug 

orgeous prospects shine in the distance, rocks must 
[ scaled before they can be reached. Thus it was 
a happy conceit of some old master, in ig ay 
the temple of science imbosomed among lofty cli 
and precipices, to indicate the difficulty of access. 
There is, however, attendant upon the acquisition of 
knowledge, and in its possession, the most refined 
pleasures. 

It was a favorite saying of the elder Pliny, “ that 
to me there isa joy and solace in letters.” And 
Tully, in his eloquent defence of the poet Archias, 
makes mention of his pleasures in letters: ‘‘ They 
give strength in youth, and joy in old age; adorn 
prosperity, and are the support and consolation of ad- 
versity ; at home they are delightful, and abroad they 
are easy; and in our rural retirement they do not for- 
sake us.’’ 

These pleasures are continually increasing as the 
sensibility becomes refined, and the fields of investi- 
gation widen before the student. A man of goc 
reading, whose mind is well disciplined, is never in 
want of occupation, though he may be in a bustling 
city or a sterile desert. Itis related of Mungo Park, 
that having travelled over the parched sands of Afri- 
ca for several successive days, without food to nour- 
ish his body, or water to cool his burning thirst— 
wearied and faint, without sufficient energy to endure 
his oppressive jourrey—he fell on the ground ex- 
hausted, expecting death asa relief. At this mo- 
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ment a small cluster of rare and beautiful flowers at- 
tracted his attention; the pleasure of this discovery 
gave him new strength, and busied in a botanical 
analysis of the plants he forgot his sickness and fa- 
tigue and much refreshed he bent his steps to the 
diamond spring, of the existence of which the flowers 
were indicative. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the brightest ornaments 
of Queen Elizabeth’s court, experienced the conso- 
lations of study when through the machinations of 
his enemies he was imprisoned. This chivalric 
knight, scholar, and patron of the arts and sciences, 
wasted twelve years of his life in a dungeon! Dur- 
ing that time he gave himself to literary pursuits.— 
He wrote a volume of his history of the world, a work 
of much erudition. He studied the writings extant 
on the subject of chemistry and natural history, and 
composed several treatises on navigation. At times 
also, he gave himself to the delights of poesy and 
polite literature. Thus, though his body was con- 
fined, his spirit was free; and though the iron pierced 
his physical frame, it wounded not his soul. 

You, then, who are deluded from the paths of sci- 
ence and literature, by the glory and advantages of 
the world, remember the rock on which were shat- 
tered the hopes and happiness of Woolsey: and re- 
member too, that his fame is noblest ‘‘ whose works 
like the precious life-blood of some master spirit is 
embalmed and treasured up fora life beyond life.” 

Albany, October, 1841. : 





(For the Northern Light.) 
SONNET—AUTUMN. 


BY E. G. SQUIER. 





Now comes that season of the varied year, 

For which the showers of the spring-time fell, 
The germ to quicken, and the bud to swell. 

The Summer’s past, and the autumn now is here, 

With the richest treasures, and the golden ear 
Twined with the luscious grape and bell-shaped pear, 
And blushing peach and red-cheeked apple fair; 

All tell, though yet the forest leaf is seen, 

That rich abundance crowns the passing year. 
Though rich the treasures of our autumn time, 
And sweet the pleasures of this happy clime ; 

Yet when old sullen Winter binds the earth, 

Far sweeter pleasures have their birth— 

The social converse and the blazing hearth 





(For the Northern Light.} 
LEONHARD’S GEOLOGY. 





BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 





PopuLar Lectures on Geology, treated ina very 
comprehensive manner by K. C. Von Leonhard, Coun- 
sellor of State and Professor of the University of 
Heidelburg, Germany : with illustrative engravings. 
Baltimore, Publication Rooms 7 Liberty street. 
New-York, D. Appleton, and Saxton and Dayton. 

We have just received the 4th number of Profes- 
sor Hall’s periodical re-print of this work, translated 
by the Rev. J. G. Morris of Baltimore, and feel so 
well pleased, with both its matter and manner, thus 
far, that, it is believed, a brief notice of it will be 
acceptable to your readers, and fall in with your 
ylan. It is seldom that a work so fully answers to 
its title, as the present. The learned author has not 
only succeeded in giving a _—— air to the science, 
but while he takes a more than usually” comprehen- 
sive range of topics, he is, at the same time, clear 
and concise in his statements, and keeps up a sus- 
tained interest. Geology, in his hands, is so inter- 
woven with natural history on the one hand, and the 
useful arts on the other, that it is difficult to per- 
ceive how either can be well understood, without a 
knowledge of its leading principles. Professor Leon- 
hard demonstrates very egg that the study 
-of the structure of the earth, not only evolves princi- 
ples of deep interest to many of the higher depart- 
ments of human knowledge, but its facts come home 
“to the business and bosoms” of persons engaged in 
the every day concerns of life. The miner, the me- 
chanic, the manufacturer, and the cultivator, are 
perpetually reminded, in these lectures, of facts 
which pass every day under their observation, and 
are furnished the rationale upon which they depend. 
And it is, in this respect, in giving to geology a a 
pular garb, and rendering the explanation of its phe- 
nomena familiar and interesting to all classes, that 
we conceive its characteristic merit to lie. He does 
not neglect to serve up to his class, the theoretical 
principles upon which the formations are explained, 
to draw clear lines of demarkatior hetween simple 
and compound, crystalline and sedimentary, Neptu- 
nian and Plutonic rocks; he does not omit to show 
the bearing which the recent discoveries in organic 
remains, animal foot-prints, &c., have in fixing the 
ages of the respective strata, or the revolutions they 
have undergone, or to notice other modern features 
of the science. But while the progress of discovery, 
in both hemisplieres, is accurately noted, he is not 





carried away by these considerations from the prac- 
tical i: fluences which these discoveries exert upon 
busine: men. ‘He never appears to forget, in hold- 
ing up the sublimest theory, that there are metallic 
veins, salt mines, coal beds, stone quarries, lime 
kilns, and a thousand other modes of the application 
of human labor upon mineral masses, which are so 
many exhibitions of the bearing of geological phe- 
nomena. For in these comprehensive views, chem- 
istry and natural philosophy, embracing the funda- 
mental principles of mechanics, are merged as ac- 
cessories of the great and absorbing science. 

Perhaps the merits of the work have been over- 
rated, in dwelling so emphatically upon the number 
of illustrations which it draws from the labors of the 
field, the mine, the foundery, and the observatory. 
The idea is not intended to be conveyed that other 
works omit this—the reverse is the fact. All mo- 
dern works, on this subject, apply their leading facts, 
more or less, to the manipulations of art, end the 
great departments of mechanical industry. It is the 
merit of Leonhard, that he acquits himself of this 
part of his collegiate course well—that he gives to 
each topic its due weight, and does not pursue cer- 
tain disquisitions to a length which is out of propor- 
tion to their permanent and relative importance.— 
There is an elementary character about the lectures, 
which, notwithstanding his wide range, fits them 
well for common reading. We sometimes regret, 
indeed, that some topics are so concisely dis tched, 
but this results, in a great measure, from the com- 
prehensive nature of his plan. It is proof of no or- 
dinary abilities and tact, to have successfully carri- 
ed out such a system, in a period like the present, 
which is remarkable for the number and varied ex- 
cellence of its geological treatises and tracts, for- 
eign and domestic. 

The lectures are short, each number containing 
some half adozen. They are fully illustrated with 
wood cuts. The translation is easy and flowing, as 
much so, at least, as is consistent with the introduc- 
tion of many scientific and technical terms. The 
notes by the American editor, are always pertinent, 
giving precision where it seems needed, and often 
exceedingly valuable, evincing that the bent of his 
mind ies bam long directed to the cultivation of ge- 
ology and its kindred sciences. 

ew, indeed, have labored longer, or more suc- 
cessfully, though unostentatiously, in the field of the 
natural sciences, in America, than Professor Hall, 
either as a lecturer, or an explorer, at home or 
abroad; and the public at large are indebted to his 
unobstrusive ardor, and discriminating diligence, for 
adding the re-print of Leonhard, to the list of his va- 
luable scientific labors. There is another merit in 
these lectures; they are afforded at a price which 
renders them accessible to all classes. 

New-York, October 13, 1841. 


{For the Northern Light.) 
COMMUNICATION FROM NOAH WEBSTER. 


In the Northern Light for September last, Salem 
Town has stated the discrepances in the othography 
of words in my school books. This is not a new 
subject; the same thing was done when the first edi- 
tion of my large dictionary was published. The 
amount of the charge is, that I have not rejected all 
the discrepances which disfigure the ~— lan- 
guage, which Daniel H. Barnes, inthe Red Book, 
made to be several thousand. This is true; but in 
my first edition I greatly reduced the number of dis- 
crepances found in the English books; and in my 
late edition, I have nearly completed the task. Pos- 
sibly some have escaped me. . 

Mr. Town has also enumerated the charges I have 
made against various writers on the subject of Phi- 
lology, whose mistakes are of far more consequence 
than the writing of enquire for inquire, or entrust 
for intrust, one from the French and the other from 
the Latin. 

I would now repeat that all I have written on the 
subject of the errors of the authors named, is literally 
true; and if Mr. Town does not know the fact, I re- 
commed to him to study philology till he does. 

I now add another charge to the specifications 
enumerated by Mr. Town. 

In the beginning of his Analysis, he states that the 
suffixes, or terminating syllables, ly, dom, hood, ish, 
some, feel, less, ness, rie, are derived from the Ger- 
man—that an is from the Saxon, through the Ger- 
man—that ing is taken from the German ung—that 
dom implies collection, &c. All this is error. Not 
one of these suffixes or terminations is derived from 
any language; they are all native English termina- 
tions or words used now as terminations; they are all 
of Saxon origin. 

The representation I have made respecting the 
errors of school books, whether English or Ameri- 











can, fall very far short of the truth. 


[Por the Northera Light.) 
PROFESSOR ANTHON’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 





BY CHARLES H. LYON. 





THE commencement and successful progress of 
such an enterprise as this under the auspices of so 
distinguished a scholar as Dr. Anthon, and of so old 
and respectable a firm as the Harpers is hailed by 
the friends of sound learning, as one of the most en- 
couraging signs of the times. _It is indeed an event 
of more than ordinary magnitude in our literary his- 
tory. It is the harbinger, we are confident, of a new 
era in American scholarship, and will exert an in- 
fluence upon the state of education amongst us which 
can scarcely yet be computed. 

Before the editor of these works was known to the 
public, it was rare to hear of an American edition 
of a classic author, and even the few that were pub- 
lished were meagre and unscholarlike productions. 
That reproach is now effectually removed. The 
schools of this country will henceforward possess as 
great facilities for the prosecution of classical studies 
as they have hitherto been noted for in other branch- 
es of knowledge—as great facilities too as any simi- 
lar institutions possess in any part of the world. To 
the shame of our schools then will it be if they do 
not improve this advantage, and place the depart- 
ment of ancient literature upon a more respectable 
footing than it has hitherto enjoyed. This we are 
sure will be done. The extensive sale and universal 
approbation which the volumes of this series have 
thus far experienced, are an infallible indication that 
a taste for classical pursuits, and a spirit of philologi- 
cal inquiry have been awakened, and are increasing 
amongst us ; and certainly no individual has contri- 
buted as much to awaken and direct that taste and 
spirit as the editor of this series. Te the votary of 
ancient learning, the criticisms, illustrations and re- 
searches of Dr. Anthon are a treasure of inestimable 
value, and leave him less cause to regret the absence 
in this country of European libraries and original 
manuscripts. 

But not for the benefit of the advanced student on- 
ly has Dr. Anthon employed his pen. The mere be- 
ginner, who has the whole field of declensions and 
conjugations still before him, will find the drudgery 
(so called) of his incipient studies converted into an 
agreeable exercise in the elementary grammars of 
the classical series. It has been a frequent and just 
complaint that but few of the elementary books of 
instruction in foreign languages have ever simplified 
gramatical principles sufficiently to render them in- 
telligible to the youthful mind—that what is from its 
very nature dry and repulsive to young persons is 
made doubly so by burdening the memory with a 
multitude of rules ‘and exeeptions, of which they 
cannot in the outset perceive the application, and 
which are only to be effectually learned from prac- 
tice and observation. In the living languages of 
modern Europe, this evil has been in some degree 
remedied, but in the classical ones of ancient Greece 
and Rome instructors, until quite recently, have 
been contented to lead their pupils along the same 
beaten path which has been followed with but little 
variation or improvement, from the days of Scali- 
ger. 

The greatest obstacle to a wider diffusion of clas- 
sical learning is now, however, rapidly disappearing. 
The time, expense and labor minal employed in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the Latin and Greek tongues 
have been by the editor of this series, material- 
ly abridged. It is by such well directed efforts that 
the rich mines of classic lore are to be laid open to 
the less wealthy class of our citizens, and we hail 
these works as the sure pledges that the day is not 
far distant when the invaluable remains of Grecian 
and Roman literature will be brought within the 
reach of the humblest aspirant. This is, no doubt, 
the end at which Professor Anthon is aiming, and it 
will remain for a future age to appreciate fally the 
result of his labors. 

His series of school and college classics will con- 
sist, we understand, of about thirty volumes, of 
which twelve are already published, and may be re- 
garded as specimens. The remaining numbers will 
no doubt progress with the same regularity as the 
former have done, and the whole work, when finished, 
will constitute in itself a library of philology, criti- 
cism, and ancient lore. 

If he who vindicates classical learning by acute- 
ness of argument or force of eloquence, thereby ad- 
vances its interest, still more does he who renders 
that learning more altractive, and facilitates the stu- 
dent’s progress in it, by removing the asperities that 
obstruct his path. If he rendersa service to ancient 
literature who, by showing its importance, persuades 
the student to overcome the obstacles te its attain- 
ment, yet more does he who, by diminishing thore 





obstacles, renders the attainment less difficult. This 
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is the peculiar merit of Professor Anthon. He is| 
conferring a benefit alike upon the literature of an- | 
tiquity, and upon the cause of education, by facili- 
tating the acquisition of the Greek and Roman 
tongues, and rendering the wit and wisdom of anti- 
quity more accessible to the many than they have 
hitherto been. 

To enter upon the particular merits of the several | 
volumes of this series would exceed the limits of the | 
present design. It is sufficient to observe that the | 
general character and plan of the work bear the im- | 
press of judgment, learning and skill of the highest | 
order, and are exceedingly well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which they are designed. The notes are 
clear, accurate and judicious, and sufficiently copi- | 
ous to render the learner all needed assistance, and | 
to solve his real difficulties without superseding the | 
necessity of studious application. The style and | 
general character of the illustrations and commen- | 
taries, while they render essential service to the pu- | 
pil, are no less calculated to stimulate the instructor | 
to aim ata higher standard of teaching. Without 
further enumerating the merits of these works, we | 
confidently commend them to the classical student, 
as the best possible medium for holding converse | 
with the ancient authors. The editor and puhlishers 
are doing much to advance the cause of sound intel- 
lectual culture, and the well established reputation 
of both the parties is a sufficient guarantee that the 
enterprise will be consummated in the style and 
spirit which have characterized it thus far. 

Irving Institute, Tarrytown, Oct. 12. 


EDINBURGH REVEIW. 








BY T. ROMEYN BECK. 





Turs work has been regularly republished in the 
United States, and its pages are familiar to the great- 
er part of the reading community. It is quite natu- | 
ral that we should be desirous to know who are the | 
respective authors of the different articles, and for | 
the gratification of such of our reader as may take an | 
interest in this, we subjoin (and shall probably con- 
tinue in future numbers) a catalogue of those, whose 
paternity is certainly known or acknowledged. 

REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

This gentleman was the original editor. He has | 
published a collection of his works, and in it is con- 
tained the following account of the origin of the Re- 
view. Although frequently reprinted, it will bear 
another perusal. 

** When first I went into the church, I had a cura- 
cy in the middle of Salisbury Plain. The squire of 
the parish took a fancy to me, and requested me to 
go with his son to reside at the University of Wei- 
mar. Before we could get there, Germany became 
the seat of war, and in stress of politics we put into 
Edinburgh, where I remained five years. The prin- 
ciples of the French revolution were then fully afloat, 
and it is impossible to conceive a more violent and 
agitated state of society. Among the first persons 
with whom I became acquainted were Lord Jeffrey, 
Lord Murray, (late Lord Advocate of Scotland, ) and 
Lord Brougham, all of them maintaining opinions 
upon political subjects a little too liberal for the dy- 
nasty of Dundas, then exercising supreme power over 
the northern division of the island. 

**One day we happened to meet in the eighth or 
ninth story or flat in Buccleuch Place, the elevated 
residence of the then Mr. Jeffrey. 1 proposed that 
we should set up a review; this was acceded to with 
acclamation. I was appointed editor, and remained 
long enough in Edinburgh to edit the first number of 
the Edinburgh Review. The motto I proposed for 
the Review was, 

‘ Tenui musam meditamur avena.’ 
‘We cultivate literature upon a little oat-meal.’ 


‘¢ But this was too near the truth to be admitted, 
and so we took our present grave motto from Pub- 
lius Syrus, of whom none of us had, I am sure, ever 
read a single line, and so began what has since turn- 
ed out to be a very important and able journal. 
When I left Edinburgh it fell into the stronger hands 
of Lord Jeffrey and Lord Brougham, and reached 
the highest point of popularity and success. I con- 
tributed from England many articles, which I have 
been foolish enough to collect and publish with some 
other tracts written by me.”’ 

The following articles are contained in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Smith’s works: 

Vol. 1. Dr. Parr’s Spital Sermon. 
Dr. Rennel’s Sermon. 
John Bowles’ Reflections on the Conclusion 
of the War. 
Dr. Langford’s Sermon before the Royal Hu- 
mane Society. 
Dr. Nares’ Sermon “ Thanksgiving for Plen- 





| Vol. 31. 





ty.”” 


Public Characters of 1801 and 1802. 

Neckar’s Last Views of Politics and Finance. 

Matthew Lewis’ Alfonzo, King of Castile, a 
Tragedy. 

Vol. 2. Col. Collins’ account of New South Wales. 
Fievee. Lettres sur L’ Angleterre. 
Edgeworth on Irish Bulls. 

Percival’s account of the Island of Ceylon. 
Madame De Stael’s Delphine. 
Wittman’s Travels in Turkey. 
Catteau. Tableaux Des Etats Danois. 
Sturges on the Residence of the Clergy. 
Vol. 5. Winterbottom’s account of Sierra Leone. 
Vol. 9. Mrs. Trimmer on the Lancasterian plan of 
Education. 
Vol. 10. Parnell’s Historical Apology for the Irish 
Catholics. 

Brocquieré’s Travels from Palestine. 

Ingram on the Causes of the Increase of 

Methodism and Dissension. 

East India Missions. 

Parnell’s History of Penal Laws against 

Catholics. 
Letters to Percival on the Curates’ Salary 
Bill. 

Society for the Suppression of Vice. 

Characters of Fox by Philopatris Varvicen- 

sis. 

Rose’s Observations on Fox’s Historical 

Work. 

Styles’ Strictures on the Edinburgh Review 

on Methodism and Missions. 

Hannah More’s Ceelebs in Search of a Wife. 

Edgeworth’s Essays on Professional Edu- 

cation. 

Broadhurst’s Advice to Young Ladies, (Fe- 

male Education. ) 

On the System of Education in Public 

Schools. 

Disturbances at Madras. 

Hints on Toleration. 

Heywood’s Vindication of Fox’s History. 

Bishop Tomline’s Charge to the Clergy of | 

Lincoln. 
Broughton’s Letters, written in a Mahratta | 
Camp. | 
Tuke’s account of the Retreat near York. | 
Hall’s, Fearon’s, Palmer’s and Bradbury’s 
Travels in the United States. 
Three Letters on the Game Laws. 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame 
L’ Epinay. 
Bowdich’s Mission to Ashantee. 
Wentworth and O’ Hara’s account of Botany 
Bay. 

Account of a Society for Superseding Climb- 

ing Boys. 

Seybert’s Statistical Annals of the U. S. 

Poor Laws. 

Whitelaw’s History of the City of Dublin. 

Spring-guns and Man-traps, (two Reviews. ) 

Anastasius. 

Holford and Gurney on Prisons. 

Sir James Scarlett’s Poor Bill. 

Report on Prison Discipline. 

Persecuting Bishops, Marsh of Peterboro’. 

Bennet’s Letters on Botany Bay. 

Herbert’s Letter on the Game Laws. 

Headlaw on Cruel Treatment of Untried 

Prisoners. 

Duncan and Hodgson’s Travels in America. 

Memoirs of Captain Rock. 

Bentham’s Book of Fallacies. 

Waterton’s Wanderings in America. 

Granby. 

Hami iton’s Method of Teaching Languages. 

Stockton on Counsel for Prisoners. 

Lord Nugent on the Catholic Question. 

From this enumeration, it appears, that the Rev. 
Sidney Smith was the author of those famous ques- 
tions, which have so often wounded our national 
pride and vanity. ‘‘ In the four quarters of the globe, 
who reads an American book? or goes to an Ameri- 
can play? or looks at an American picture or sta- 
tue? What does the world yet owe to American phy- 
sicians or surgeons? What new substances have their 
chemists discovered, or what old ones have they ana- 
lyzed? What new constellations have been discover- 
ed by the telescopes of Americans ? What have they 
done in mathematics? Who drinks out of American 
glasses? or eats from American plates? or wears 

American coats or gowns? or sleeps in American 

blankets? Finall » 

This was published in July, 1820, and is contained 
in the Review of Seybert’s Statistical Annals of the 

United States. The same review contains the fol- 


Vol. 11. 


Vol. 12. 
Vol. 13. 


Vol. 14. 


Vol. 15. 


Vol. 16. 


Vol. 17. 
Vol. 18. 
Vol. 21. 
Vol. 22. 


Vol. 23. 





Vol. 32. 


Vol. 33. 


Vol. 34. 
Vol. 35. 


Vol. 36. 


Vol. 37. 
Vol. 38. 
Vol. 39. 


Vol. 40. 
Vol. 41. 
Vol. 42. 
Vol. 43. 


Vol. 44. 
Vol. 45. 





lowing sketch of the condition of Mr. Smith’s na- 
tive country : 
‘© We can inform Jonathan, what are the inevitable | 





consequences of being too fond of glory—Taxes 





upon every article which enters into the mouth, or 
covers the back, or is placed under the foot—taxes 
upon every thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, 
feel, smell or taste—taxes upon warmth, light and 
locomotion—taxes on every thing on earth and the 
waters under the earth—on every thing that comes 
from abroad, or is grown at home—taxes on the raw 
material—taxes on every fresh value that is added 
to it by the industry of man—taxes on the sauce that 
—— man’s appetite and the drug that restores 

im to health—on the ermine which decorates the 
judge and the rope which hangs the criminal—on 
the poor man’s salt and the rich man’s spice—on the 
brass nails of the coffin and the ribands of the bride 
—at bed or board, couchant or levant, we must pay: 
The school-boy whips his taxed top, the beardless 
youth manages his taxed horse, with taxed bridle on 
a taxed road—and the dying Englishman, pouring his 
medicine which has paid 7 per cent, into a spoon that 
has paid 15 per cent—flings himself back upon his 
chintz bed which has paid 22 per cent—makes his 
will on an eight pound stamp, and expires in the 
arms of an apothecary, who has paid a license of an 
hundred pounds for the privilege of putting him to 
death. His whole property is then immediately tax- 
ed from 2 to 10 per cent. Besides the probate, large 
fees are demanded for burying him in the chancel, 
his virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed 
marble and he is then gathered to his fathers, to be 
taxed no more.’’ 

One of the most striking passages in the series of 
Reviews by Mr. Smith, is that contained in his re- 
marks on Female Education. We quote it, recom- 
mending at the same time, a perusal of the whole 
article. 

“One of the most agreeable consequences of 
knowledge, is the respect and importance which it 
communicates to old age. Men rise in charac- 
ter often as they increase in years; they are venera- 
ble for what they have acquired and pleasing from 
what they can impart. If they outlive their facul- 
ties, the mere frame itself is respected for what it 
once contained, but woman (such is their unfortunate 
style of education) hazard every thing upon one 
cast of the die; when youth is gone, all is gone. 
No human creature gives his admiration for nothing ; 
either the eye must be charmed or the understanding 
gratified. A woman must talk wisely or look well. 
Every human being must put up with the coldest 
civility, who has neither the charms of youth nor 
the wisdom of age. Neither is there the slightest 
commiseration for decayed accomplishments. No 
man mourns over the fragments of a dancer, or drops 
a tear on the relics of musical skill. They are flowers 
destined to perish, but the decay of great talents is 
always the subject of solemn pity and even when 
their last memorial is over, their ruins and vestiges 
are regarded with pious affection.” 

Joun PLAYFAIR, 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, (from a collection of his works pub- 
lished in Edinbusgh, in 1822.) 

Vol. 5. Mudge’s Trigonometrical Survey. 

Vol. 9. Mechain and Delambre. 

Vol. 11. Laplace, Méchanique Céleste. 

Vol. 15. Le Compte Rendu pai I’ Institut de France. 
Vol. 21. Lambton’s Indian Survey. 

Vol. 23. Laplace on Probabilities. 

Vol. 26. De Zach on the Attraction of Mountains. 
Vol. 30. Kater on the Pendulum. 

To these must be added on the authority of Na- 
pier, (in his Life of Sir John Leslie, ) 
Vol. 20. Leslie’s Elements of Geometry. 

It was also stated in the Analectic Segae of 
a 1819, that Professor Playfair wrote the re- 
view 0 
Vol. 11. Madam Cottin’s Exiles of Siberia. 

Sir Joun LEstre, 

Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, and the successor of Playfair. 

Napier in his life names the following articles as 
from the pen of Sir John Leslie. 

Vol. 15. Memoirs de la Socrité d’ Arcueil vol. 1. 
do. do. vol 2. 
Delambre’s Arithmetic of the Greeks. 

History of the Barometer. 

Vol. 22. Van Buch’s Travels in Norway. 

Vol. 24. Humboldt’s Researches in America. 

Vol. 25. Humboldt’s Travels. 

Vol. 30. The North West Passage. 
Tuomas Basincron MacavLey, 

Sec’y at War in Lord Melbourne’s administration. 

The following are contained in a collection of his 
works recently (1840,) published in Boston. 

Vol. 42. Milton. 
Vol. 45. Machiavelli. 
Vol. 47. Dryden. 
Romance of History, Neele. 
Vol. 48. — Constitutional History of Eng- 
nd. 


Vol. 18. 
Vol. 20. 


Vol. 56 


Vol. 5€ 
Vol. 58 


Vol. 61 


Vol. 62 
Vol. 68 
Vol. 65 


Vol. 7 
Vol. 7: 
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fol. 50. Southey’s Sir Thomas More or Colloquies 
on Society. 

. Moore’s Life of Byron. 

. Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. 

Southey’s Pilgrims Progress. 

Lord Nugent’s Memorials of Hampden. 

Dumont’s Mirabeau. 

Nares’ Memoirs of Lord Burghley. 

Lord Mahon’s War of the Succession. 

Horace Walpole’s Letters to Mann. 

Thackeray’s Life of Lord Chatham. 


Vol. 55. 


Vol. 56. 
Vol. 58. 


Vol. 61. Sir James Mackintosh’s History of the Re- 
volution. 

Vol. 65. Lord Bacon. 

Vol. 68. Life of Sir Wm. Temple. 

Vol. 69. Gladstone’s State in its relations with the 
Church. 

Vol. 70. Malcolm’s History of Lord Clive. 


Vol. 72. Ranke’s History of the Popes. 
(To be Continued.) 





{For the Northern Light.] 
POPULAR LECTURES. 





BY D. B. STOCKHOLM. 





LECTURES on various subjects have become so 
common that they are no longer novelties. Of their 
value, when properly conducted in a country with 
free institutions, there can be no doubt. The go- 
vernment of the United States is based on public vir- 
tue and public intelligence. The sovereignty re- 
sides in the people—they choose their own rulers— 
enact their own laws—watch over the conduct of 
their public servants, and are almost daily in the 
discharge of important political duties. An intimate 
acquaintance with the institutions of the country is 
therefore of the first importance to the citizen of the 
United States. 

All, it is true, cannot become great constitutional 
lawyers or statesmen. Yet, by availing ourselves of 
the means within our reach, all can so far become 
acquainted with their duties as to discharge them 
with intelligence and usefulness. As a people, we 
may be said to be a nation of laborers,—few have 
the necessary leisure for great scientific attainments 
—and few are permitted to spend their days among 
“THE FLOWERS OF LITERATURE.” 

Stern necessity compels the most of us to earn our 
bread by efforts corporeal or mental, or both. But 
this so far from being a source of regret is a cause 
of felicitation. It calls into action those powers 
which the wisest and best of beings has confided to 
us, and by affording us active employment, forms 
the cause of happiness instead of misery. The 
American philosopher informs us that ‘‘ T1mME 1s 
mMoNEY.” It is more. If properly employed it 
will give us that which is of far more value than 
money. The necessary knowledge to enable us to 
discharge our important duties to ourselves and our 
fellow citizens. This valuable information may be 
obtained without difficulty, and without effort. It 
may be gathered whilst the mind is unbending from 
its more arduous pursuits, and recruiting from its 
exhausted powers by rational amusement—and per- 
haps there is no means so well calculated to impart 
with facility the required knowledge as the popular 
lecture, if judiciously managed. It is well known 
to have been the mode adopted by the most celebra- 
ted of the Grecian philosophers, and perhaps no na- 
tion ever existed which could compare with the 
Athenians, as a shrewd, intelligent, well informed 
people. In the zenith of their power, no other na- 
tion could compare with them in this respect—and it 
may well be doubted whether their equal has appear- 
éd since the fall of that state. 

Popular lectures, if judiciously conducted, are 
admirably calculated to impart useful knowledge to 
that portion of our citizens who have not the neces- 
sary leisure for reading ; but who can afford to spend 
a few hours in each week in attending such lec- 
tures. 

Asa nation, the people of the United States are a 
church going people, and long may they remain so. 
It is to this custom they are greatly indebted for 
their morality, their civilization and refinement, and 
for no small portion of their general information, 
which it is conceded they possess. 

The range of the clerical orator is wide, and the 
field he occupies is highly interesting and of the first 
importance. His responsibility is great, and in gen- 
eral he discharges his duties with zeal and ability, 
with power and with usefulness. But his appropri- 


ate duties call for his sleepless efforts, and he has not 
the leisure, nor the will to direct the attention of his 
hearers to those subjects, which although not so im- 
portant ; yet they merit the serious consideration of 
every citizen of the Republic. 

Where the clergyman is obliged to stop, the lec- 





lurer may step in,—and he may familiarize the 


minds of the citizens with these subjects, with which 
as the members of a free state, it is their duty to be- 
come acquainted. The field is a large one, and it 
might be profitably occupied by many of the ablest 
and most talented men of the United States. 

Civil and religious liberty is too great a blessing 
to be enjoyed by the mass of the human family. It 
is reserved for the moral, the virtuous and the intel- 
ligent. Itis the distinguished lot of the people of 
the United States to possess this privilege to a great- 
er extent than any other nation, and in exact pro- 
portion to our advantages or our responsibilities. 

Weare the privileged depositories of an invalu- 
able treasure, and we must preserve it untarnished 
for the benefit of posterity. This serious duty can- 
not be performed without a competent knowledge of 
the constitution and law of the country, and of the 
obligations of the citizen, which grow out of them. 

The attainment of such a knowlege, would at first 
blush appear a formidable undertaking and the mere 
idea of the labor, would deter many from the attempt. 
Unaided and alone, the task to many would indeed 
prove Hurculean; and yet, as in most other cases, 
with the proper assistance, the difficulties are more 
imaginary than real. By the aid of a competent 
lecturer, with ordinary application, the necessary 
knowlege may be obtained, and its value will amply 
repay the labor and expense. 

Modern history abundantly teaches us the value of 
this knowledge. 

Look at the nations of Europe which have attemp- 
ted to establish free governments—look at the late 
Spanish possessions in Continental America ! 

The world has witnessed with astonishment and 
regret the throes of the volcano, without the power 
to rid itself of the incubus that presses upon it. 

It is the giddinesss of liberty run mad, and it may 
well be doubted whether any of those nations are ca- 
pable of prospering under free institutions. 

This miserable failure may also serve to teach the 
people of the United States the difficulty of the task 
they have undertaken, and the necessity of availing 
themselves of all the light that can be obtained. 

From the press they may obtain much; but all 
cannot read—yet all may hear. There is an abun- 
dance of room, then, for all. The pulpit, the press, 
and the lecturer, all can be advantageously employ- 
ed. Employ them then, and pay all liberally for 
their services. 

Ithaca, September, 1841. 


General Intelligence. 
McLEOD. 














Berore this No. reaches our readers, they will 
have learned that this notorious individual has had 
his trial on the bill of indictment found against him 
for murder on the ground of his alleged agency in 
the destruction of the steamboat Caroline, and that 
he has been acquitted. In this result we sincerely 
rejoice. We rejoice that one individual charged 
with a participation in that unwarrantable violation 
of our territory has been able to satisfy a jury of our 
countrymen that he is innocent. With the manner, 
in which the trial was conducted, we have great rea- 
son to be proud. The ability, impartiality and dig- 
nity of the presiding judge, the order introduced by 
the admirable arrangements of the sheriff, with no 
other support than that of a few subordinates, the uni- 
versal feeling, which prevailed among all classes in 
favor of a fair, unbiassed investigation of the charge, 
a willingness to abide by the decision of the jury, 
whatever it might be, and a determination to send 
the accused harmless out of our territory, if he should 
be pronounced innocent of the charge, bear honora- 
ble testimony to the love of justice and the respect 
for the supremacy of the laws, which distinguish the 
great mass of our countrymen. The thinking por- 
tion of our neighbors in Canada, who have been dis- 
posed to judge us harshly, will, we are convinced, 
feel that prejudice has mingled too largely in their 
judgment, and will, though late, do us better justice. 
In Great Britain the same favorable interpretation 
will be put upon our cliaracter and motives. It must 
be seen that we have had no other desire but to vin- 
dicate our rights, that no motive of revenge has stimu- 
lated us in our proceedings against this man, whom 
we have acquitted and restored to his freedom and 
his country. Throughout Great Britain and Canada 
it was represented that we were in a high state of ex- 
citement, that we were thristing for blood, and that 
McLeod could not have a fair and impartial trial. 
How has the issue falsified these unworthy doubts of 
our integrity as a people! If they had understood 
us better, they would not have listened to such mis- 
representations. Every citizen, who has a stake in 
the permanency of our political institutions, (and the 


small, ) feels that a stern and unprejudiced adminis- 
tration of justice lies at the very foundation of the 
public order. Without it neither property nor life 
would be secure. The interest of every substantial 
man in the community was concerned in extending 
to McLeod a fair trial; for any departure from the 
strictest rules of proceeding, or from the severest im- 
partiality, at the aes of passion or prejudice, 
would haye relaxed the system, on which each and 
all of us tely for our own security. On this subject 
let those, who have unjustly accused us, be assured 
that the public feeling is and has always been right, 
and that the public judgment confirms what has been 
done. 

It is not only satisfactory to reflect that justice has 
been administered without passion or improper bias 
of any sort, but that the supremacy of our own laws 
has been vindicated from all external interposition. 
The British government demanded the release of 
McLeod upon the ground that he had acted under the 
authority of its officers. The propriety of the de- 
mand was conceded by high authority at Washing- 
ton. The Supreme Court of this State denied the 
application for his release on this ground, and order- 
ed him to be tried. The principle is settled that 
no foreigner can come among us and commit a 
crime, and demand a release because his own go- 
vernment takes upon itself the responsibility of the 
act. Our criminal laws govern all, who come within 
our jurisdiction. They deal out the same measure 
of justice to all. They regard the foreigner with no 
greater severity than the citizen; and, as the result 
of this trial has proved, they look upon him with the 
same benignity. Itis rightthat it should be so. They 
are partof a great system of popular government, 
proceeding upon fixed principles—principles uni- 


| versal and undiscriminating in their application, and 


constituting, for the reason that they are so, the high- 
est elements of security for liberty and life. 

Having disposed of this embarrassing question— 
embarrassing from the shape it assumed in the pro- 
gress of international communications on the subject 
—it now remains to claim from the British govern- 
ment a proper reparation for the violation of our 
sovereignty in the destruction of the Caroline. On 
this subject we are happy to say, that no difference 
of opinion prevails at home; and in Great Britain it 
has been openly acknowledged by two distinguished 
members of Parliament that it is a wrong, for which 
we may justly claim redress. We trust, therefore, 
it will be pursued by our government with prompt- 
ness, and that the question will be met by Great 
Britain in such a spirit as to ensure an amicable ar- 
rangement of the whole matter, and preserve between 
us those relations of amity, which it is so obviously 
the interest of both to maintain, and which cannot be 
interrupted without involving two nations in the most 
deplorable calamities—calamities, which would be 
severely felt in their influence upon popular govern- 
ment and upon the progress of civilization throughout 
the world. J. A. D. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 








PARLIAMENT was prorogued on the 7th of Oc- 
tober. Some conversation took place a few days 
before in the House of Lords, between the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Melbourne and the Earl of 
Radnor, in relation to a modification of the Corn 
Laws. The former, who is the organ of the Peel min- 
istry in the House of Lords, said, in reply to a sug- 
gestion from Lord Melbourne, that he did not intend 
to bring forward any measure in relation to the corn 
laws at the present time ; that it was “‘a very large 
question, one which must be considered in relation 
to its bearings on commerce, finance and all the 
other interests to which it had reference; that ‘‘he 
trusted he had some knowledge of the subject, but 
that was a very different thing from a sufficiently full 








number of those who have not is comparatively 


acquaintance with all its bearings for submitting a 
measure to Parliament.”” The Queen, in her speech 
proroguing Parliament, says that measures for equal- 
izing “the public income and the annual expendi- 
ture, and other important objects connected with the 
trade and commerce of the country will necessarily 
occupy your attention at an early period after the 
recess.’’ 

That the new ministry, coming into power as the 
do, on the defeat of their predecessors upon proposi- 
tions of the most liberal nature in respect to the great 
body of the people, will countenance any measure 
calculated to relieve the laboring classes from their 
prevailing embarrassments is not to be expected. 

Mr. Stevenson, minister of the United States to 
Great Britain, returned in the Great Western, which 
arrived at New-York on the 9th instant—having ta- 
ken his leave the 2lst of October. The papers con- 
tain a correspondence between him and Lord Palm- 
erston in relation to the search and detention of the 
American brig Douglas by a British cruiser. We 
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have always regarded these cases, of which there have 
been several, as the unauthorized acts of individuals, 
which the British government would disavow and re- 
dress, and, therefore, not likely to lead to any breach 
of our amicable relations to her. 








Literary Notices. 





Tue Ruris or Ancient Cities, with ge- 
neral and particular accounts of their rise, fall and 
present condition. By Charles Buck. Harper § 
Brothers.—These two volumes constitute Nos. 134 
and 135 of the Family Library, and they contain de- 
scriptions of fifty-seven of the principal cities of an- 
tiquity, as they now exist in ‘heir ruins, interspersed 
with interesting facts connected with their former 
history. The work of Mr. Buck does not profess to 
be original, but is a selection from the most authen- 
tic accounts of the places he describes. We pe>- 
ceive by the preface of the American publishers that 
they have curtailed some of his articles, and correct- 
ed his style where it appeared to them to be fanlt. 
As the English work was itself a compilation, sot.se- 
times, as the author said, ‘‘ worked up in his own 
language, and sometimes—and, indeed, very fre- 
quently—in that of others,’’ he can have no cause to 
complain, perhaps, if some liberties are taken with 
himself. In reference to original works the case is 
different; and we avail ourselves of the occasion to 
protest against the practice of curtailing unceremoni- 
ously the works of foreign authors in the republication. 
At least, if any omissions are made, they should be 
specified, both as a matter of justice to the author 
and the public. The public ought to be permetted 
to know to what extent a work has been pruned, and 
an author ought not to have his production exhibited 
ina shape, which from incompleteness, does not 
give a true idea of its design. If alterations are 
made in its language or in the arrangement of its sub- 
jects, the objection applies with still greater force. 
To put words into the mouth of an author, which he 
has never used, as a species of misrepresentation, for 
which there can be no apology. In republishing the 
works of other countries omissions may sometimes 
be judiciously made; but the subjects and the ex- 
tent of the omissions ought to be clearly shown, that 
the public may know what it has lost, and the author 
be exhibited in his true dimensions. We allude now 
to no particular case—but our observations are 
directed to a practice, which exists to some extent, 
and which should either be abandoned or continued 
under very decided modifications. 

Frencu Booxs.—Catalogue.—Hector Bossange, 
Libraire et Commissionaire pour l’étranger. Paris, 
If, Quai Voltaire —This catalogue of one of the 
p incipal Paris booksellers contains between six 
and seven thousand different works in the French, 
Spanish, English, Italian, German, Portuguese and 
other languages, and in almost every branch of lite- 
rature and science. Many of these works are to be 
found in cheap, and others in highly embellished, 
editions. Specimens of some of the illustrations 
are annexed to the catalogue. Messrs. Henry 
Rawls & Co. No. 57 State-street, in this city, are 
agents for Mr. Bossange, and through them any work 
may be obtained, at a small advance on the Paris 
price, in sixty days from the date of the order. The 
price of every work is annnexed to the catalogue, 
so that persons giving orders may know with certain- 
ty the cost, at which the hook ordered by them will be 
furnished. We are gratified to learn that such an 
agency is established here, and we take pleasure in 
recommending it to the attention of our citizens and 
to persons residing in the interior of the State. 


New publications by D. Appleton, & Co. No. 200, 
Broadway, New- York. 

FRAGMENTS FROM GERMAN Prose WrRI- 
7 eRS.—Translated by Sarah Austin; with biographi- 
cal sketches of the authors. Mrs. Austin has been 
for several years distinguished for her excellent 
translations. Among these was Cousin’s Report on 
the schools of Prussia, which is somewhat familiar 
to us, through a republication in the city of New- 
York some years since. The interest, which has re- 
cently sprung up in England and the United States, 
in German literature, renders this volume of frag- 
ments peculiarly welcome, and it is the more valua- 
ble from the biographical sketches, with which they 
areaccompanied. For the accuracy of these trans- 
lations and the transfusion of the spirit of the origi- 
nals into them, we need no higher pledge than the ac- 
knowledged merit of the authoress in this subordi- 
nate field of literary labor among those, who are fa- 
miliar with the writers she has introduced to us. 
Miss Sedgwick in her vecent letters from abroad 
speaks of her thus: ‘‘ Mrs. Anstin stands high here 
for personal character, as well as for the very 





inferior but undisputed property of literary accom- 


plishments. Her translations are so excellent that 
they class her with good original writers.” These 
fragments of German literature were, as Mrs. Aus- 
tin says in her preface, chosen from a variety of con- 
siderations, and are not the fruit of a systematic se- 
lection. In some instances they are mere samples 
of the store, from which they are taken, but in oth- 
ers they may, to use her own words, “ be regarded 
as the rare flowers plucked from a field otherwise 


nearly barren or overgrown with weeds.”? They are | 


therefore, not to be relied on asa criterion for the 
choice of books, but are interesting and valuable as 
specimens of the prevailing characteristics of a lite- 
rature almost unknown to us and ditlering widely 
from that of every other country. 

THe Vicar oF WAKEFIELD.—By Oliver Gold- 
smith, illustrated with numerous engravings, &c — 
We are rejoiced to see this fine English classic in so 
beautiful a dress. The engravings (200 in number) 
are appropriate and well executed. The tale is pre- 
ceded by a memoir of the author and an essay on his 
poetry by Dr. Aikin. It is altogether a beautiful 
work—one well suited to the approaching season of 
festivity from its mechanical execution, and deserv- 
ing, as one of the standards of English literature, a 
place in every family. > 

Tue MignionettTE, or the graces of the mind; 
an exquisite little work, devoted to the promotion of 
social and religious duties. 


PaUL AND VirGin1A; one of the simple and 
touching tales from St. Pierre’s Studies of Nature, 
got up in very tasteful style. 

Tue Op Oak TREE, by the author of ‘‘ John 
Hardy, the Footman,’ a religious tale, illustrated 
with numerous engravings. 

Tue JuveENILE NATURALIST, or walks in the 
country, by the Rev. B. H. Draper; an admirable 
work illustrated with numerous engravings, teaching, 
ina familiar and attractive manner, philosophical 
truth, and leading the youthful mind from the con- 
templation of nature’s works to their Divine Author. 


Tue Rose, or Affections Gift for 1842, edited 
by Emily Marshall; like the flower, of which it bears 
the name, the most beautiful of all. It is illustrated 
wi-h‘ten highly finished engravings on steel, and is 
full of excellent matter. 

The mechanical execution of all these works, 
their moral tendency, and the excellence of the mat- 
ter are creditable to the taste and judgment of the 
publishers, and deserve well of the public. 

Tue GLORY AND THE SHAME OF ENGLAND. 
By C. Edwards Lester. New-York, Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1841.—With much interesting information in 
relation to the condition of the British nation and 
the character of her distinguished men, this work 
contains a great deal of eloquent and earnest argu- 
ment on questions of popular right and on the lead- 
ing principles and maxims of human government. 
It is in the respect just mentioned that its interest 
chiefly consists. The condition of the laboring classes 
of England, the agency of the protective system in 
producing existing evils, the inequality which pre- 
vails in the distribution of wealth and the social 
comforts, to which wealth minsters, are all discussed 
with ability, and with a fervid interest in the ameli- 
oration of the oppressed classes. There is a letter 
on the corn-laws immediately preceding the conclu- 
ding chapter, which is full of valuable information 
on this great question of British policy, and which 
exhibits in strong colors their pernicious effects upon 
the laboring classes. Though the reader may not 
agree with the author in all his opinions, his book 
cannot but be read with interest and instruction. 


Poems BY WitttaAmM CuLLEeN Bryant.— 
6th edition. New-York, Harper §& Brothers, 1840. 
The name of Bryant is well-known to every lover of 
poetry in America. The fist edition of this little 
volume appeared in 1836, and the number of editions 
already exceeds the number of years which have 
since elapsed. It is creditable to the taste of the 
country that it is so. His fine imagination, his beau- 
tiful descriptions of nature and her works, the elevation 
of thought and the pure tone of moral feeling, which 
reign throughout his verse, give him a high rank 
among his contemporaries on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic—a rank, of which his country may well be proud. 
His poems should be in every library in America. 


PocAHONTAS AND OTHER POEMS, BY Mrs. 
L. H. Sigourney. New-York, Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1841.—The poetical writings of Mrs. Sigourney, 
though familiar to American readers, are now, we 
believe, for the first time collected aad published in 
a volume. ‘The work comes modestly forth, without 
preface oradvertisement; but her name and the intrin- 
sic merit of her writings are a sufficient introduction 





| to the public. Among her poems will be found several 
| suggested by her recent visit to England, and dis- 
tinguished, like all her poetical compositions, by 
great beauty and sweetness. 

WaLKeER’s ARITHMETIC.—This book from 
the pen of Rev. J. F. Walker, late principal of the 
Troy Episcopal Institute, differs in several particu- 
lars from the numerous arithmetics in use. uch is 
wanting that has uniformly appeared, while several 
topics are introduced that are not generally met with. 
The exposition of the ground-rules is well calculated 
to accomplish that discipline, which in elementa 
| books, the author remarks, is too much neglected. 
| It presents a somewhat lengthy description of Nume- 

ration and Notation. The principle of cancelling, 
and the extraction of the square and cubic roots, are 

happily explained. In general, the illustrations are 
, suited to pupils commencing the study of mathema- 
| tics, being neither so extreme in simplicity as to re- 

quire no effort, nor so concise as to be forbidding.— 
| The book has the excellence of having been written 
| by one who has taught arithmetic for years. 

E. N. H. 

Tue Massacuvusetts ScHoor Liprary.— 
This is an excellent selection of books for School 
District Libraries. The works are well chosen, 
well printed and well bound ; and they are in all 
respects, worthy of public patronage. There are 
two series, the first for persons of mature age, 
and the other for children of twelve years of age and 
under. Most of the works have been prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose by able writers; they are sub- 
jected to the supervision of the Board of Education, 
consisting of ten individuals, among whom are to 
be found some of the most distinguished men of 
Massachusetts ; an. the publishers, Messrs. Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon & Webb, have spared no pains to make 
the execution of the enterprise worthy of the design. 
Among the works now belonging to the published 
series are the Farmer’s Companion, which we have 
noticed on a preceeding page of this number, Olm- 
stead’s Letters on Astronomy, which we noticed 
briefly in our 7th number, and Professor Potter’s 
Principles of Science, from which we gave an ex- 
tract in No. 2, and which was referred to under our 
literary head in No.3. We may hereafter notice 
other volumes. The publishers are going on with 
the series and are adding {> it from time to time 
works of the greatest merit both for matter and style. 
The intellectual character and the mechanical exe- 
cution of the books already published is of a high 
order; and we sincerely hope the enterprising 
lishers may be rewarded by a generous share of the 
public favor. In other states the demand for libra- 
ries for school districts is constantly increasing: in 
our own it is extensive; and from the diversity of 
tastes to be found in every community it is desirable 
that the field for selection should be as extended as 
possible, independently of the beneficial effects al- 
ways to be expected from a fair competition. 


ERATUM—No. 7. 








Page 111, line 22 from bottom, for ‘‘ one million,” 
read, one hundred millions. 
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